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MEDICAL EDUCATION AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Art. IX.—.4 1 isit to thirteen Asylums for the Insane, in Europe, with 
Statistics. By Pliny Earle, M. D. 

During a recent tour in Great Britain and on the European continent, I 
visited several Asylums for the Insane, situated either upon my route or in 
its immediate vicinity. In this paper I propose to embody the notes col¬ 
lected at those institutions, trusting that some of the ideas therein contained 
may not be entirely useless. When the visits were made I had no inten¬ 
tion of presenting what might be gleaned by them to the public through 
this channel. And I now regret my inability, from a want of more copious 
data, to do that ample justice to the Asylums mentioned, as*well as to the 
general subject itself, which they both deserve, and which the progress of 
our knowledge of insanity, and of the most judicious method of treating 
it, seem imperiously to demand. 

When in London, I went to the “ Bethlehem Hospital," that ancient and 
well known metropolitan institution, and was disappointed in learning that 
no one is admitted, as a visitor, excepting by special permission from one 
of the directors. An almost immediate departure from the city prevented 
me from obtaining such permission. 

The Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum. —The Lunatic Asvlum for the 
paupers of the county of Middlesex, Eng., is probably the largest institu¬ 
tion of the kind in Great Britain. It is located at Ifanwell, some fifteen 
or twenty miles from London. It went into operation in 1831. The very 
extensive building is erected upon three sides of a square, or rather of an 
oblong space, which, being handsomely planted in the style of English 
gardens, torms a front yard of attractive beauty. The principal part, or 
longest portion of the edifice, runs parallel to the road, which is, perhaps, 
one-eighth of a mile distant. The other two portions, as may be inferred 
from what is said above, run towards the road from the two extremities of 
the principal one. The three are of equal height and width. The central 
part of the principal one is expanded to a greater width, and is hexagonal 
in form. Within this are the offices and the apartments of the superin¬ 
tendents. A similar hexagonal portion exists in each of the other two, not, 
however, near the centre, but removed a short distance from their extre¬ 
mities. Large as was this edifice, it had proved inadequate to the neces¬ 
sities of the county, and, at the time when I was there, extensive additions 
vvere in progress. These consisted of two wings, one near the extremity 
of each of the two portions running from the principal building, towards 
the road, attached to these portions on the external side, or that opposite 
the oblong yard, and running at right angles to them. Hence they were 
parallel to the road and to the principal part of the building. The stairs 
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are in the hexagonal enlargements. The wards are divided into small 
rooms for dormitories, upon one side of a narrow entry or passage which 
runs from one extremity to the other. The cooking and the heating of 
spnm >ar Th en r' t ^ rou p hout whole establishment, are performed"by 
f' e . n r 1 h ' of p ! pes for th o last purpose is upwards of one and a 

Ml * J hE ST 5 S 'W by «“■ Th0 meals are 8 

; 4 - M - aad } and . 7 p - M- A pint of strong beer, per diem , is 
allowed to such or the patients as labour. 

The most prominent characteristic in the internal economy of this insti. 

4l:n, a T n ]° fla0Ur r lbrmed b - Vtlle “s. Perhaps no other 
^ f he ! lnd caafl '™ sh 5° S rcat a por centage of patients devoted 
o useful occupations. Ol the six hundred who were there in 1887, more 

ThU f° U l- hun ' lrcd n warR lllus , employed. Most of these were incurables. 
The cooking for al| the residents at the Asylum, the brewing, washing 
tailoring, shoemaking, and gasmaking, are all performed by the patients 
there being, in each department, a sane person who acts as overseer. Car¬ 
pentering, cabinetmaking, and some other trades, are also prettv extern 
sivdy carried on. No accident has hitherto occurred from entrusting 
edged and other dangerous tools in the hands of the employed. 

fill ,ni ■j C ', E l r Wh °’. ,n 18 ? 7 > and for several > ears previously had ful- 
filled the duties ot superintendent of this Asylum, has recently published 

a work upon insanity, from which the following anecdote is extracted. It 
proves that he is gifted with a presence of mind, and a sagacity adapted to 
any emergency and worthy of the man who has received the distinguished 
honour of knighthood in consideration of his skill in the management of 
the insane. ° 

,, A work man at the Wakefield Lunatic Asylum left a chisel more than 
three feet long in one of the wards; a furious patient seized it and threat- 
kl 1 an -'; one who approached him. Every one then in the ward 
immediately retreated from it. “ At length,” says the author referred to, 
J,. 0 P en f d he . door - and - balancing the key of the ward on my hand, 
walked slowly towards him, looking intently at it. His attention was im- 
mediately attracted; he came towards me, and inquired what I was doin". 

1 told him I was trying to balance the key, and said, at the same time, that 
could not balance the chisel in the same way on the "back of his hand, 
e immediately placed it there, and extending his hand with the chisel on 
ip’. 1 t0 ° k . 11 ofr ve ry ft ule| ly- md without making any comment upon it. 
t f b °“S h be seemed a little chagrined at having lost his weapon, he made 
no attempt to regain it, and, in a short time, the irritation passed away.” 

rT. he Lu " a, [ c Asylum for the West Riding of York, at Wake- 

of Tir f’ lk ° " e As y um J us ‘ treated upon, is one of a great number 
oi establishments erected in various counties throughout England, for the 
reception and treatment of those unfortunate people who, drinking a two- 
fold portion of the cup of affliction, are suffering under both abject poverty 
and mental alienation. It was established in the year 1816, and opened 
m Nov. 1818. Its whole original cost, including a farm of twenty.five 
acres, was eleven thousand pounds sterling. Extensive additions have since 
been made. It is pleasantly situated, about a mile from the town of Wake- 
held, and, when approaching it, is nearly hidden from view by the shrub- 
bery and trees with which it is environed. The original form of the ground 
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plan of the building was that of the letter H. At either of the two points 
represented by the junction of the horizontal with the upright portions of 
the letter, there is an expansion of a circular form, constituting a kind of 
tower. Within these, and leading to the uppermost story, are spiral stair¬ 
cases, beside which there are windows communicating with the wards. 
Hence two persons, one upon each flight of stairs, can, with very little 
labour, oversee all the patients while they are in the wards. The wards, 
unlike those of some of the American Asylums, have Jormitories upon but 
one side, the remaining space being occupied by an entry or hall. The 
bedsteads, like those of most public institutions in England and France, are 
composed of iron. The establishment is lighted, throughout, by gas, which, 
as well as the beer, bread, shoes, clothes, and cloth for external garments 
consumed by the patients, are manufactured upon the premises, and, prin¬ 
cipally, by the insane themselves. The medical superintendent, to whom 
all other persons in the house are subordinate, acts as secretary, treasurer, 
steward, surgeon and apothecary, and, in concert with the matron, has the 
general direction of the treatment of the patients, the domestic arrange¬ 
ments, &c. &c. In the medical department, however, he is subject to the 
visiting physician. Besides other records, he keeps a diary of casualties, 
or remarkable circumstances, and a medical journal, in which he places a 
history of every case admitted to the Asylum. He is obliged to visit every 
ward and see every patient at least once every day, and'oftener if neces¬ 
sary. He carries a master-key to the wards and’outer doors, and these 
are secured every night by himself, personally. 

The matron, who has a salary of 100/. sterling, per annum, is subject 
to the director or medical superintendant, and, so far as, in the two depart¬ 
ments, their duties are similar, is governed by the same rules and regula¬ 
tions. Aside from her duties to the patients, she has charge of the kitchen 
and of the neatness and propriety of the whole house. She is required to 
see every room and every female patient as often as once each day, and to 
secure all the doors in the female department at 9 o’clock, P. M. from the 
1st of October to the 1st of April, and at 10 o’clock during the remainder 
of the year. 

As many of the patients as possible arc employed as servants, and the 
hiring and dismissal of other domestics is entrusted to the director. The 
cause of dismissal, when such cases occur, is always registered. The fol¬ 
lowing extracts are from the “Rules and regulations for the management” 
of the Asylum. 

“Any officer or servant found making a perquisite of anv kind what¬ 
ever, will be instantly dismissed.” 

“ Any servant striking a patient will he instantly dismissed.” 

“ h > s how known, by actual experiment, both at the Retreat and the 
Asylum at York, that much work of various kinds may be done by patients, 
not only to the great profit of the institution, but also to their very great 
advantage, both in body and mind; therefore the director and matron will 
consider that they will not give satisfaction unless they have considerable 
success in this department of their duty.” 

Furthermore, in respect to officers and servants, if any one of them take 
any present, or gratuity, from any tradesman dealing with the Asylum, or 
from any patient or visitor, he is discharged. Any servant found intoxi¬ 
cated, or who has been known to sell anything to any one of the patients, 

9 * 
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without the knowledge of the director, is reprimanded for the first offence 
and dismissed for the second. 

The number of patients in the Asylum during the summer of 1837, was 
334, of whom a small minority were women. Fifty or sixty of the men 
labour, regularly, either in the manufacture of the articles above mentioned 
in gardening, or in some mechanical trade. All the utensils used by the 
patients at their meals, unless necessarily metallic, are made of wood. The 
working patients are furnished, besides their regular meals, with two 
drinkings during the day, each of them consisting of three-fourths of a 
pint of beer and four ounces of bread. Nearly two hundred dollars per 
annum is paid for tobacco, which is also divided among the labourers, each 
being entitled to a weekly ration of one ounce. Many of the patients, as 
we passed through the wards, begged us for tobacco, or for money to pur- 
chase it with. One of them, after having thus played the mendicant, put 
into our hands a piece of cloth, upon one side of which he had written, in 
arge letters. Millennium. Green, blue and yellow united .” And upon 

7, 7i“ Ut ' Jul, J^ 1837. Virgin Queen of Peace. An L. 
Aquila. It will be perceived from the date, that this was but a short time 
subsequent to the accession of Victoria to the throne of Great Britain 
The universal popularity which the youthful queen enjoyed, at that time 
among her sane subjects, seems to have been participated also by some of 
those who were insane. And this poor infatuated maniac beheld the 
green, blue and yellow, the insignia of the different political parties of 
the rea m, united through her means, and hence the -‘consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, the immediate advent of the millennium! “ Eli eh ” 
said he, after I had read the above, and, as he spoke, he looked up into my 
face with a piercing glance and a most significant smile, “do you know 

“Weltsi a ”T S ‘ T- W f , S l “ hr , Bebl S a "s«-ered in the affirmative, 
Well, Sir, he continued, “I am the Eagle,” and he placed a most em¬ 
phatic stress upon the pronoun, in order to give U s an adequate idea of the 
dignity of his person. 1 

F ° 0d A~7 The f00d , is f “ rnished b y contracts, of three months each, which 
are made between the visiting justices and the contractors on the first Mon- 

‘ n , J r, ary ’ A r7. ’ J !'r V a " d °£ lober - The contractors for meat, bread, 
•Ac. at the "me of the delivery of one parcel, take an order for the next. 

I he meat and bread are delivered twice a week, on Wednesdays and Sa- 
For brea . k [ ast “" d sePPer the patients are furnished with a kind 
of pudding made of the following materials, and in the proportions annexed, 

For 3,!ip k ’“V a Wa f r ’ 2 Salons; oatmeal, 2J lbs.; wheat flour, 1 lb. 
For dinner, Yeast dumplings with treacle-sauce, and boiled beef or mut- 
"mwith vegetables, on Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays; G ounces of 
meat, free from bone, allowed to each patient.” On Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, a soup made from the meat boiled on the previous days, 
and on Saturdays, beef-pie or Irish stew. Fifteen ounces of bread per day, 
is allowed to each person, and milk is furnished them, “as required ” not 
exceeding one pint each per diem. The hours of meals are 81 o’clock 
A. M. and 1 and 7 o’clock, P. M. throughout the year. ’ 

The women were supping when we went through their department, each 
eating her ration from a small wooden dish, similar to a pail. That air of 

neatness and comfort which reigns throughout the establishment is particu- ' 
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larly conspicuous in the section for the females. One of the women, who 
had been refractory, had her arms confined. We had previously observed, 
in the men’s department, that confinement by stiaps in chairs and beds, is 
also resorted to in cases of violent mania. 

“ Who are you?’’ inquired one of the women who were eating, after 
having scrutinized me with the wild and searching gaze of u maniac, “are 
you a Methodist minister?” “ No,” said I, “ I am an American." This 
answer was perfectly satisfactory, and no sooner was it uttered than half- 
a-dozen patients suddenly rose, “O, you are from America; then you know 
my brother, said one. “Do you know J. F.?” inquired a second. “Have 
you ever seen —--?” asked a third; “ he is my husband’s brother.” 

I have a sister in America, remarked a young woman, looking up with 
a smile so gentle and an expression of countenance so calm and°subdued, 
that one beheld in it more ot the attractive innocence and beauty of sane 
and healthy childhood, than the fierceness and wildness of confirmed 
lunacy. 

The number of patients admitted to treatment in this Asylum, from the 
time it commenced operation, Nov. 23d, 1818, to January 1st, 1837, was 
2242, viz. 

Males. Females. Total. 

„ 1150 . . 1092 . . 2242 

Of whom there have died, .... 420 . . 289 . . 709 

“ “ “ been discharged, 560 . . 6G4 . . 1224 

“ “ “ ore remaining, 170 . . 139 . . 309 

The total number of cures was 991, equivalent to 44} per cent. The 
mumber relieved, but not cured, was 233. The deaths are equivalent to 
'Dry per cent. The admissions have averaged, for a few years past, he- 
tween 140 and 150 per year. 

The following table exhibits the ages at which all the patients were 
admitted:— 



From 16 to 20. 

From 20 to 30. 

From 30 to 40. 

From 40 to 50. 

© 

© 

C 

© 

«3 

C 

o 

£ 

From 60 to 70. 

From 70 to 80. 

From 80 to 00. | 

Total. 

Males, 

C3 

o 

7 ) 

GO 

<N 

303 

o 

00 

7 ) 

127 

74J18 

5 

1150 

Females, 

51 

232 

324 

270 

►— 

to 

QD 

71 13 

1 

3 

1092 

Total, 

1071514 

627 

555{255 

145 31 

8 

2242 


By this it will he perceived that the number received between 20 and 30 
years of age is less than that of those between 30 and 40, or even those 
between 40 and 50. The number between 30 and 40 is considerably larger 
than either of the others. It is greatly to be regretted that the ages of 
the attacks, instead of those of entrance to the Asylum, could not have 
been preserved. Had this been the case, the number of those between 20 
and 30, and 30 and 40, would probably both have been larger, the former 
certainly so, while all those of a greater age would have been reduced. 
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of the disease, or its term of duration. 


1st. Within 3 months of the first attack, 
2d. “ 12 « « « 

3d. Between 1 and 30 years from « 

4th. Those who had previously been insane 
and confined in this Asylum, 

5th. Those who had been previously insane 
hut not treated in this Asylum, 
Total, 


eatment 
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2242 

991 

709 

233 

309 


Of the 1st division there were cured, 5G.01 per cent, and 22.0 per cent 
died; of the «d division 51.83 per cent were cured, and 36.43 per cent 
died; of the third, 11.2 per cent were cured, and 51.35 per cent died; of 
the 4th and 5th included together, 53.33 per cent were cured, and 20 79 
per cent died. 

By an examination of these results we have another evidence of the 
utility of treatment during the acute stage of insanity. 


The Retreat, near 1 ork .—Perhaps the remarks to be made upon this 
Asylum cannot be given more suitably than in an extract from a letter 
written to a correspondent while I was in York, in 1837. 

“ Soon after dinner, on the day of my arrival in this city, a son of Samuel 
1 uke called at the hotel with an invitation from his father for me to make 
a home at his house during my stay in York. This politely-proflered hos- 
pitality was accepted, and I shall ever remember with pleasure the hours 
which I have spent beneath this roof, in the society of an intellectual and 
intelligent family. S. Tuke is well known in this country, as well as in 
the United States, by those interested in the treatment of lunatics, for the 
attention which he has devoted to the subject, and the essavs connected 
with it winch have emanated from his pen. It is probable that no other 
man living, without the pale of the medical profession, is so well acquainted 
with the proper management of the insane, and the most suitable construc¬ 
tion, arrangement and discipline of lunatic asylums. His father was the 
projector of the Retreat, an institution of the kind near York, which, under 
the auspices of the son, and others, has attained a high reputation. This 
Asylum was the pioneer in that great and important revolution which has 
taken place in the moral treatment of the insane. ‘The Retreat near 
lork has long been quoted in the United States, as approaching nearer 
to perfection in its management, and as giving a higher per centage of 
cures than any other public establishment in England. 

“I breakfasted, yesterday, with Dr. W-, and, subsequently, he ac- 

compamed me to this Asylum. The superintendent conducted us through 
the several departments. The buildings are, perhaps, less convenient than 
those of some other similar institutions, inasmuch as, having been at first 
small, they have been several times altered and enlarged, according to the 
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increasing necessity for additional accommodation. To the wings, hitherto 
but two stories in height, an additional story is now in progress of erection. 
Originally intended for but thirty, the buildings, after the completion of the 
present improvements, will furnish ample room for a hundred and twenty 
patients. Ihe classification of the insane is founded, principally, upon 
their ability or willingness to pay for the accommodations afforded. There 
are four clusses, in the lowest of which the price is fixed at four shillings, 
sterling, per week, while in the highest it varies from about twenty to 
eighty shillings. Those who pay the price last mentioned have two rooms, 
elegantly furnished, and a special attendant. System and neatness prevail 
in every department, and elegance is added to that of the class last men¬ 
tioned. The courts, or yards, occupied by the patients when out of doors, 
correspond with the rooms within. That belonging to the highest class of 
men is a lawn, gently sloping southwardly, surrounded by trees and hedges, 
and bordered with a diversity of flowers, the profuse blossoms of the rose 
predominating at the present time. In this court there were several pa¬ 
tients either reading in the shade or amusing themselves with the flowers. 
In cooking, steam is used to a considerable extent; and, as we passed 
through the kitchen, we perceived that instrument of olden days, a smoke- 
jack, turning no less than four spits, liberally supplied with meat. 

“It appears to have been the aim of those who have had the direction of 
this institution, to make the place a home to each patient. Hence the ex¬ 
pense devoted in improving the grounds and the apartments, and hence, 
also, the introduction of amusements, judiciously selected, and the encour¬ 
agement of reading and of labour. S. Tuke believes that labour, properly 
pursued, is the most efficient auxiliary in effecting a cure, and acknow¬ 
ledges the superiority of the treatment at the Asylum at Siegberg, on the 
banks of the Rhine, over all others, principally from their having succeeded 
in inducing , not compelling, the wealthy patients to labour. In England, 
as in the United States, the officers of the Lunatic Asylums complain of 
negligence on the part of the friends of insane persons, in omitting to place 
them under their care until the disorder has assumed a chronic character, 
and, consequently, the probability of a cure exceedingly diminished. In 
order, if possible, to remedy this evil, fraught, as it is, with consequences 
of so fearful a nature to the unfortunate sufferers, the directors of the Re¬ 
treat have ordered that an abatement of four shillings per week during the 
first year of the patient's residence in the Asylum, be made from the ex¬ 
penses of those who enter within six months of the first decisive symp¬ 
toms of the dreadful malady.” 

trom the report of the Retreat for 1837, we learn that, since its foun¬ 
dation, 508 insane persons have partaken of its benefits. Of this number, 
-45 were men, and 263 women: 85 of the former and 95 of the latter 
had been married, but some of them were widowers and widows. 

The following table exhibits the result of the treatment of the whole 
number up to the time of making the report:— 
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months duration, 

Of 1st attack, and from three to 
twelve months duration, 
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Besides the results immediately evident by the table, it will he found, by 
calculation, that the cures of those in the uppermost line, or those of the 
first attack and admitted within three months of its commencement, are 
equal to 79.7 per cent; of those between 3 and 12 months, 43.9 per cent; 
ot those of the second attack, and whose disease was of less than 12 months 
duration 59.4 per cent; and of those of more than 12 months, 25.8 per 
cent. The cures of the whole equal 46.5 per cent, and the deaths 22.2 
per cent. 

The following table, showing the ages of those who died, mav be useful 
in ascertaining the comparative length of life in maniacs and the sane. 
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Total, 11 12 15 23 26 »14 10 2 113 

The next table gives the ages at which 89 of the patients were first 
attacked with the malady for which they were confined. As such it is 
' er ' v va| uable; and it is to be regretted that the same data could not have 
been ascertained and preserved in regard to a greater number. 
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It has already been remarked that amusements and labour have been 
introduced into this institution, as curative means. Of the former, how- 

• e .' S . n0t s ° ? reat a varie 'y 03 in some other Asylums, and a dif. 
ficulty exists in applying the latter to so great an extent as would be desi¬ 
rable, from the fact that a large proportion of the patients, who, from their 
previous stafion in society are unaccustomed to manual labour, and conse¬ 
quently indisposed to it. 
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York Lunatic Asylum —In the suburbs of the city of York, in a direc¬ 
tion nearly opposite to that of the Retreat, and not far from Bootham Gate, 
stands the York Lunatic Asylum. It is approached through an avenue, 
nearly a quarter of a mile in length, and thickly shadowed by lime trees. 

This institution was established in 1777, the necessary funds having been 
raised by voluntary subscription. It was intended for the insane” both 
paupers and others, within the limits of the county in which it is situated. 
In some instances, however, when peculiar circumstances render it desira¬ 
ble, those from other counties are received. From the nature of this 
institution all patients are obliged to pay for their accommodation. The 
expenses of the paupers, of whom there is a considerable number, are de¬ 
frayed by the parishes to which they severally belong. The price varies 
from 6 shillings to 2/. sterling per week. Parish paupers of the county 
of York pay 6 shillings, those of other counties, 7 shillings. Other indi¬ 
gent persons pay according to their circumstances. By paying 3 guineas 
per week, a patient is permitted to bring his own servant to the Asylum. 
In this case the hoard of the servant is an extra expense. 

The principal edifice is of brick, consisting of a central portion and two 
wings. Another building, affording additional accommodations, stands ad¬ 
jacent to this and nearly in the rea'r of its westerly wing. The courts or 
yards are all spacious, and those occupied by the highest classes of patients 
are well cultivated, being handsomely planted with shrubbery and flowers. 
The number of insane in the Asy'um, in the summer of 1837, was 170. 
There are accommodations for 200. The patients are divided, as in the 
Retreat, into four classes, the principle forming the basis of classification 
being the same as at that Asylum. Among the amusements permitted are 
cards and billiards. Several groups of patients were engaged in play¬ 
ing with the former at the time I passed through the wards. The 
straight jacket, the “ refractory chair”—(into which a patient may be 
fastened by a strap passing around his body)—and muffs, for the con¬ 
finement of the hands, are among the resources for punishment or 
coercion. 

The number of patients admitted to this Asylum from the time of its 
going into operation, in November, 1777, to October 10th, 1814, was 2635. 
Of these there were discharged, either cured, improved, or at the request 
of friends and guardians, 2133. Of the remainder, 399 died, and 103 re¬ 
mained in the Asylum at the latter date. The deaths during this period 
were equal to 16.8 per cent. Again, from Oct. 10th, 1814, to June 1st, 
1837, a period of 22 years 4j months, there were 1131 admissions, which’ 
together with the 103 remaining at the former date, makes a total of 1234.’ 
Of these there were 387 cured, 224 improved, 247 removed by their 
friends, and 217 deceased. There were remaining in the Asvlum, at the 
date last mentioned, 83 men and 76 women, a total of 159.' Excludin"- 
this 159, as being still under treatment, we have for the cures 36 per cent” 
and for the deaths 20 per cent. 

The officers of the York Asylum are a physician, a chaplain, a treasurer, 
an apothecary, a steward, a house steward^ and a matron. The steward 
acts as secretary, keeps the minutes of the courts or meetings of the go¬ 
vernors, the lists of admissions, removals, deaths, &c. and an inventory of 
property in the possession of the patients when admitted. He sees to sup¬ 
plying clothes, pays the bills for goods used in the house and for the spe- 
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cial use of patients. The institution is under the care of a number of 
officers, called governors. They consist of all the benefactors of the Asy. 
lum to the amount of 20?. and upwards, besides the Lord Mayor of York 
and one or two other ex-officio members. The governors hold five meet, 
inga, or, as they are technically termed, “ courts,” during each year. S pe . 
cialI meetings may also be called. A committee appointed by the governors 
hold monthly sessions for the purpose of auditing accounts, contracting for 
supplies, &c. &c. No officer resident at the Asylum is eligible to a place 
in this committee. There are two visiting governors for each month in 
the year, and three ladies, having similar duties, and appointed bv the 
governors, for each quarter. J 

The physician, who, I presume, does not reside at the Asylum, is rc- 
qutred to visit the patients, regularly, three times a week, independently 
ot those times in which some special case requires his attention. Divine 
service is performed every Sabbath, by the chaplain; and if those patients 
whose state of health does not admit of their attendance, should desire it 
the chaplain is required to visit them in their wards at least twice a week' 
provided they are in a suitable state of mind. The apothecary resides in 
the house. It is his duty to oversee the attendants, to visit every patient 
twice during each day, to keep a history of all the cases admitted, to de¬ 
cide when and in what manner coercion shall be used, together with such 
other duties as generally belong to an officer of this kind. 

Any servant who strikes or otherwise mal-treats a patient is dismissed. 
It a patient escape, the expense of retaking him is defrayed, either wholly 
or in part, at the discretion of the committee, by the servant having chara'e 
ol him. No officer or servant is allowed to receive any fee or gratuity 
other than the regular salary. “ } 

The friends and medical attendant of each patient admitted to the York 
Asylum receive the following questions, to which they are requested to <nve 
as correct answers as possible:—“Is this the first attack? If not, how 
many previous ones, and at what distance of time from each other? How 
long since the commencement of the present one? Has any, and what 
change taken place in the symptoms? Is there, or has there appeared, a 
Wk° SI i°r t0 self ' destruct > on ? or to injure others? or to destroy clothes? 
” hat defect > impropriety or false notion marks the disease? What cir¬ 
cumstance appears to have been the exciting cause? Was there any pre¬ 
vious singularity or weakness? Is it known that any of the patient’s rela¬ 
tions have been in any degree deranged? What was the patient’s natural 
temper? Favorite pursuits? Habits? (as to temperance.) Of what reli¬ 
gious profession? Have an} - , and what, medical means been employed? Is 
the patient subject to fits? or labouring under any bodily disease? Has the 
patient had the small-pox? or the vaccine disease?” 

Asylum at Amsterdam .— The city of Amsterdam, famous for its lar^e 
number of charitable institutions, is supplied with two extensive civil hos¬ 
pitals, one of them in a central part of the town, the other, half a mile 
distant from its southern limits. Connected with the latter, or rather con¬ 
stituting a portion of it, there is an Asylum for the insane. A gentleman 
to whom I carried letters of introduction, having obtained, from the proper 
authorities, permission to visit that institution, accompanied me to it. The 
resident physician, a young man of enlarged intelligence and of great en- 
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thusiasm in the profession of which he is a member, conducted us through 
the several departments. The building is of somewhat antique construc¬ 
tion. Each ward, like those of most hospitals for the sick, is without sub¬ 
dividing partitions, the beds being arranged upon either side, and, in this 
instance, rather too compactly. The wards are, moreover, like those in 
the hospitafe for the sick in Amsterdam, in that they are two stories in 
height, a platform, or gallery, running around, above the beds, between 
the first and the second story. This is used as a place of promenade for 
the patients. There are seven wards, four for women and three for men. 
1 lie courts devoted to the use of the patients, nnd of which there is but 
one for each sex, are very small, and being without shrubbery, flowers, or 
even green-sward, have the naked and forbidding aspect of a prison-yard. 
Natives of the city of Amsterdam, alone, are admitted into this Asylum 
rhe patients are mostly paupers, or subjects of charity. There are six 
beds, in small, decently furnished rooms, which are intended for pay pa¬ 
tients. The number of patients, in July, 1838, was 157. Of these 69 
were men, and 89 women. A large majority of them were incurable. 
No less than 45 of the women were epileptics. One of the men has been 
in the Asylum ever since the year 1793. During the two years and cmht 
months ending in July, 1938, there had been admitted 85 men and'Vs 
women, or a total of 163. In the same period, 27 men and 29 women 
had been cured, and 40 men and 37 women had died. As means of co¬ 
ercion and punishment the hands and leet of patients are sometimes fast¬ 
ened, and the camisole, the straight-jacket, and imprisonment are resorted 
ts. For the last mentioned purpose there are six dungeons, constructed 
three upon either side of a small apartment. One of these was occupied 
at the time of my visit, by a woman, who was naked, raving and filthy. 

But little, indeed nothing, can be said in commendation of this Asylum. 

j P° r la P s ’ h QS been, in which it ranked among the most comfortable 
and the most judiciously managed institutions of the kind in the world; 
but it has so long remained stationary that others have far outstripped it 
in the rapidmarch of improvement which has characterised the last half 
century. The resident physician of the place is fully aware of its de¬ 
ficiencies, and is endeavouring to effect a change. In fact, the city govern¬ 
ment has already promised radical reform. The most glaring defects, at 
present, are, an insufficiency of room within doors, as well as without; a 
want of cleanliness, particularly in the men’s wards, and an almost entire 
absence of either labour or amusements. A few of the women were either 
Knitting or sewing, but the men, without exception, were unoccupied, Iving 
on the floor, the ground, or the beds, standing in the stupidity of dementia 
and idiocy, or walking to and fro, raving with the unbridled fury of mad- 
H 6 ”’ Cr ° WaS about ** ie P' ace an air most indescribable melancholy. 
How different from many a scene which I had witnessed in similar insti¬ 
tutions in Great Britain, France, and the United States—institutions in 
which commodious apartments, thorough ventilation, and a scrupulous 
regard to personal cleanliness, conduce to the physical health of the pa¬ 
tients, in which judicious amusements win the wandering mind to its 
wonted path, and appropriate labour tends to calm the disturbed and 
agitated intellect. 

No. XLIX— November, 1839. 10 
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Asylum at Utrecht .—I had a letter of introduction to Professor Vander 
Hoik, of the University at Utrecht, the principal phvsician of this hospital- 
but he was absent in the country. M. J. J. Vander Hagen Vander lleuvel’ 
one of the agents, had the kindness, however, to accompany ine to the' 
Asylum and through its several departments. From the specimen of 
Dutch institutions of the kind which I had seen in Amsterdam, I confess 
that my expectations in regard to this were not very exalted. Besides, 
while we were on our way to it, M. Vander Heuvel took the opportunity to 
speak of its defects, saying that not much had been done by way of'im- 
provement, that much remained to he done, and that, to one who had seen 

the Asylums of other countries, this could present nothing of interest_ 

Thus prepared, thus prejudiced, we entered the Asylum and gave it a pretty 
thorough examination. And it is but justice to say, that in no other insti¬ 
tution have I seen greater neatness, more apparent order, or the evidence 
of a more enlightened and rational mode of treatment. 

This Asylum was formerly a private establishment, founded in the 15th 
century. It continued in existence, still pursuing the old method of treat¬ 
ment and of discipline, until the year 1830. In that memorable year of 
revolutions the spirit of reform crept into this institution, effected a radical 
change, and is still continuing the march of improvement. The building, 
though still comparatively small, has been enlarged; the courts have been 
planted with trees and flowers, and, at the time of my visit, in July, 1838, 
their size was being much increased by extending their limits over the 
sites of some ancient buildings, purchased by the “ Regents” of the Asy¬ 
lum,'and demolished by their’order. The building is shaped like the 
letter L. The room of the superintendent is in the angle, in the second 
story, so situated that he can see every patient who is out of doors. The 
wards have.dormitories on but one side, the remaining space being an entrv 
or hall, which is used as a place of promenade in bad weather. 'The bed- 
steads for the most maniacal patients, and such as are not the most cleanly, 
are somewhat different from any others which I recollect to have seen. 
They are made of boards, in the form of a child’s crib, though deeper, and 
the bottom is concave or descends in every direction to the centre, where 
there is an aperture for the escape of water. There is a common sitting 
room for each class of the inmates. The number of patients, at the date 
first mentioned, was 94, that of the two sexes being about equal. They 
are divided into three classes, the basis of division being the sum paid for 
entertainment. Those of the first class pay 812 florins, equal to about 125 
dollars, per annum; those of the second, 412 florins or 165 dollars; and 
those of the third, iOO and 150 florins. The third class is composed of 
paupers. Their clothing is included in the sum mentioned. Those who 
pay but 100 florins are natives of Utrecht; those who pay 150 come from 
other places. The rooms of the first class are furnished handsomely, but 
not with that elaborate elegance which is seen in those of the similar 
classes in some Asylums. 

When necessary the camisole or the straight-jacket, fetters, the douche 
and the dungeon are put in requisition as means of punishment. The stream 
of w*ater forming the douche is but one-fourth of an inch in diameter, while 
those of Salpetriereand Bicetre, at Paris, are about seven-eighths of an inch. 
The quantity of water flowing from the latter must consequently be nearly 
twelve times as great as from the former. There is but one bathing tub 
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belonging to the establishment, but the accommodations in this respect are 
about to be increased. The patients resort to reading, writing, drawing, 
music, cards, billiards, chequers or draughts, and some other “games, for 
amusemeut. There is a library intended for their use. The billiard table, 
a largo and handsome one, was made by two of the former patients. In 
one of the tilth's rooms several patients were occupied in drawing and 
reading; and, had it not been for the wildness of the eye, and the charac¬ 
teristic traits of countenance, which cannot be mistaken, in one or two 
others who were present, I could hardly have believed myself to be in a 
mad-house. Most of the men in the first class were in the court devoted 
to their use. Among them was a physician. He conversed freely upon 
his situation, gave an account of his commencement of practice, and the 
success which attended his cfiorts, until his friends thought it best for him 
to take lodgings in the lunatic Asylum. At length he asked me if I 
thought him deranged. He had talked so rationally, and this question 
was put so directly and so earnestly, that to avoid answering it was almost 
impossible. An evasive reply, if any, must be given. “ It is difficult to 
define derangement,” said I; “ and, if we should accept the definition given 
by some authors, we should include almost the majority of mankind.” Ho 
appeared satisfied with the answer, and only remarked, with a melancholy 
tone, “Jc crois bien que le plupurt des gens sont des alienee .” Poor man! 
although reason was dethroned, it was evident from his conversation that 
the affections retained their empire. 

Some of the women were employed in sewing, knitting and house-work; 
some of the men in carpentry, shoemakirtg and tilling' the garden. No 
accident has hitherto occurred from the use of edge tools bv the patients. 

The following are the statistics of the entrances, cures, deaths, &c. from 
1832 to 1837, inclusive:— 


Date. 

Entered. 

Cured. 

Died. 

Disch’d not 
improved.* 

Per cent 
of cures. 

Per cent 
of deaths. 

1832 

22 

10 

3 


45.45 

13.63 

1833 

44 

14 

6 

2 

31.81 

13.63 

1934 

41 

16 

13 

7 

30.02 

31.70 

1835 

53 

19 

11 

6 

33.96 

20.75 

1836 

57 

25 

10 

11 

43.50 

17.54 

1837 

39 

21 

12 

11 

55.26 

31.57 

Total, 

255 

104 

55 

37 

40.07 

21.56 


As the cures and deaths were not among those patients alone who entered 
m each several year, hut among all those in the Asylum at the time, data 
01 whlc '> I am not possessed, it is impossible to ascertain their exact per 
centage. On the supposition, however, that ns many remained in the 
Asylum at the close of the year 1837 as there were in it at the commence¬ 
ment of 1832, and rejecting both those numbers, we shall find that there 
was 40.07 per cent of cures and 21.56 per cent of deaths. This is the 
manner in which the similar statistics of most other Asylums are calcu¬ 
lated. The result in this instance cannot be very remote from the truth, 
and I am the more inclined to believe in its very approximate accuracy 
trom the following table given me by M. Vander Heuvel. It includes the 
admissions and the cures during five successive years. 
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Received. Cured. Per cent. 

Men, ... 142 ... 74 .. . 52.11 

Women, . . 75 . . . 14 . . . 19.68 


Total, 217 88 40.55 

This Asylum is under the care of a body of directors, called “ Regents.” 
They are elected, annually, by the city officers. Endued with the spirit 
of improvement, they appear to be determined that the institution shall be 
made as nearly perfect as means and circumstances will admit. In order 
the more completely to effect this object, they have made, among them¬ 
selves, a division of labour, thus being able to work with more efficiency 
than if they acted conjointly. One of their number has charge of the 
finances; another, of clothing; a third, of the building; a fourth, of the 
lood; and the others, of other departments. 

Before closing these remarks, I may observe that I was as agreeably 
surprised in this Asylum as I had previously been sadly disappointed in 
that at Amsterdam; and perhaps the assertion of Halliday, that “ nowhere 
are more comfortable hospitals to be found than in the Netherlands,” may 
prove as correct in the present day as it was years since, at the time in 
which that author wrote. Other countries may possess larger, more con¬ 
venient, and more elegantly furnished buildings, but none in which the end 
appears to be much more effectually accomplished than in that at Utrecht. 

Asylum at Antwerp .’--Being in Antwerp without letters of introduction, 
I went to the Asylum, in hopes of being allowed to see its several apart¬ 
ments without any special assistance of the kind alluded to. A man-servant 
m a blue frock met me at the door, and, upon being informed of what I 
wished, requested me to wait a few minutes, in the drawing room, until the 
“Pere should come. This officer soon arrived; but, what with his igno¬ 
rance of both English and French, and mine of Dutch, nut a word could 
pass between us, mutually understood. The servant, however, speaking 
French, acted as interpreter; and, through him, I learned that it was im¬ 
possible for me to go through the establishment without permission from 
one of the “Regents.” This difficulty was overcome, as at Utrecht, by 
despatching the servant with toe to the house of one of those officers. H. 
Wilbert, the gentleman to whom I thus became introduced, appears to be 
much occupied in objects of benevolence, having been many years a mem¬ 
ber of the “ Administration des Hospices” of the city in which he resides. 
Phis “ Administration” consists in a body of men, each called “ Regent,” 
to whom is entrusted the general superintendence of the City Hospital, 
the Lunatic Asylum, the Foundling Hospital, and two Orphan Asylums, 
one for boys and the other for girls. They are the trustees of a large 
amount of property belonging to the city, the interest of which is devoted 
to these several institutions. They are elected by the burgomaster, for 
the term of five years. Jn order to economise both time and labour, as well 
as to make the arrangements and regulations of all the institutions as nearly 
perfect as possible, by enabling each individual to obtain a more complete 
knowledge of one of them than he could of the whole, and to concentrate 
his efforts thereupon, the several members have divided their trust, each 
taking the principal direction of one of the establishments. The total 
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number of persons under the care of the Administration is upwards of three 
thousand. 11. Wilbert has the charge of the Lunatic Asylum. 

Aftor having spent an hour in conversation, during which I obtained 
much information in regard to the state of society in Antwerp, as well as 
in relation to the management of its several charitable institutions, M. 
Willaert offered to accompany me to as many of these institutions as 1 
might feel desirous of seeing. Accordingly, we went to the City Hospi¬ 
tal, the Foundling Hospital and the Lunatic Asylum. Passing by the first 
two, as irrelevant to our present subject, I proceed to a notice of the last. 

Arrived at the Asylum, we were conducted through it by the “Pere,” 
the French servant carrying the keys. The building, composed of brick, 
is very old. It is but two stories in height and encloses several small 
courts, which, like almost everything connected with lunatic Asylums in 
general, have, within the last few years, been made “ to blossom as the 
r P se ' They had never been cultivated until since the commencement of 
the administration of M. Wilbert. The internal construction of the build- 
mg, the arrangement of apartments, Ac., is such as might be expected in 
an edifice of this kind erected a century since, at a time in which the com¬ 
fort of the patient was sacrificed to a paltry economy, in which their pro- 
per treatment was unknown, and the unfortunate maniac was placed, in 
public estimation, upon a level with the criminal who has flagrantly viola¬ 
ted the laws of both God and man. The doors of the dormitories, through¬ 
out the establishment, still bear the relics of those days, in the huge bolts 
with which, at both top and bottom, they are fastened. I spoke of them, 
in passing, and the gentleman accompanying me remarked that they were 
soon to be taken off The rooms referred to are arranged on both sides 
of very narrow passages leading through each ward. There are 24 cells 
for the raving maniacs, 12 for those of each sex. These are small; the 
wainscoting is of wood, in order to diminish the danger of the patients in¬ 
juring themselves against the walls; and each contains no other furniture 
than a bed. These beds are low, made of plank, and fastened to the walls. 

I he mattrasses, throughout the building, are mostly of straw; those of 
t ic convalescent and of the pay patients are, however, of better materials, 
n the infirmary the beds are very good. The corpse of a patient, just 
deceased, was lying upon one of them when we passed. There are special 
wares for the idiots, epileptic and incurables. A few years since the pro¬ 
portion of incurables was very large; but the Grippe, which prevailed so 
generally, in an epidemic form, throughout the west of Europe, during the 
winter of 1836-7, carried ofT many of them, and, subsequently, most of 
those who had been attacked by it and recovered, became victims to 
p it ltsis pulmonalis. Each class of patients has a court and a common 
hall, in which they spend most of their time. The halls are warmed by- 
stoves, which are surrounded, at a few feet distant, by-a strong reticulated 
wire fender. The dormitories, or private rooms of the patients, as well 
as '.he cells for the furious, are not furnished with the means of being 
Warmed. At the suggestion of Ramon de la Sagra, the celebrated political 
economist of Spain, who visited this institution but a few days before I was 
there, the defect is about to be remedied by the introduction of a bot-air 
furnace. 

The number^of patients in the summer of 1838 was 130, of whom 60 
were men and 70 women. The Asylum is sufficiently large to accommo- 
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dale a much greater number. A few pay for their entertainment; thos" 
who are natives of Amsterdam, 280 florins, or 112 dollars; and others, 
300 florins, or 120 dollars, per annum. 

Regimen. — Brenlfa.it; tea, bread and butter. The bread is made of 
equal proportions of wheat and rye. Dinner; meat and bread four dnvs 
in the week; soup and vegetables, with bread, the remainiug three. Sup¬ 
per; bread and butter, with beer, if wanted. The beer, which is not very 
strong, but sufficiently so to be palatable, is at the command of the patients 
at all times. 

Labour and amusements have not, as yet, been extensively introduced. 
A few of the men work at small jobs, such as some parts of domestic labour, 
whitewashing, &c., and there is one room in which the convalescent and 
some of the quiet incurable women were spinning tow and making lace 
with bobbins. Both men and women are remunerated for whatever labour 
they perform, it having been found “ difficult, or nearly impossible,” to in¬ 
duce them to work, except by the stimulus of pecuniary reward. Con¬ 
nected with the building is an elegant Catholic chapel in which mass is 
regularly said. Such patients as can be admitted with propriety are al¬ 
lowed to attend. There is an apartment for the men, and another for the 
women, so arranged that they may all witness the ceremonies before the 
altar, without the ability to see each other or the rest of the congregation. 
Attendance upon the services is considered a privilege, as such is dispensed, 
and as such is much sought. Thus here, as in other places, religious wor¬ 
ship has been found, to a certain extent, an efficient means in the moral 
treatment of the insane. 

La Salpetriere. —This vast Asylum lor the poor, this pauper-village, if 
the term be admissible, was established by Louis XIV. in the year 1056. 
It is devoted exclusively to females, for whom it contains about 4500 beds. 
It is in the hospital of this extensive establishment that the celebrated 
Cruveilhier has collected most of the materials for his elaborate and beau¬ 
tiful works upon pathological anatomy. The department devoted to the 
insane is, perhaps, the most extensive in the world, the number of patients 
usually exceeding 1000. The approximate number of admissions, per an¬ 
num, is 500, that of discharges 300, and of deaths 200. The cures are 
equal to 33 J per cent of the whole number admitted. “ This proportion,” 
says a French author, “ is sufficiently large, when we consider that many 
of the maniacs do not enter the Salpetriere until after they have been 
treated, and pronounced incurable, at other hospitals ( maisons-de-sunte ).” 
Drs. Pariset and Mitivie have charge of the department for lunatics. The 
medical visit was made by the latter on the morning that I was there. He 
seems admirably qualified, by his gentleness and kindness of manners, and 
his firmness of character, for the situation which he fills. It is a fact, too 
generally known to require repetition, that this establishment and the 
Bicetre were the chief theatres of action of the benevolent Pinel; that, by 
him, the Augean stables of their misery, degradation and torture were 
cleansed; that, at his suggestion, the great amelioration in the condition 
of the inmates, wrought both during his life and since, have been effected. 
France owes a debt of gratitude to this benefactor of a portion of her citi¬ 
zens which the giving of his name to a ward in the Salpetriere but inode- 
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quatcly repays. Pope, in allusion lo the broadly contrasted characters of 
the Roman emperors, Csesar and 'J itus, exclaims_ 

44 And which more blest, who saved his country, say, 

Or him whose virtue sighed to lose a day?” 

In like manner may we not ask which is “ more blest,” Napoleon, wading 
through the blood of six millions of his fellow beings to a transient throne 
of despotism, or Pine!, severing the manacles and chains of those who had 
been laden with them merely because suffering under a disease to which 
all are hable, breaking up the strong holds of misery, and carrying Imht 
cheerfulness and content into the abodes of darkness, wretchedness and 
woe. The ameliorations prospectively made by this distinguished philan¬ 
thropist, and subsequently insisted upon by his brother in benevolence, M 
Esquirol, have not, hitherto, been fully accomplished. A few years, how¬ 
ever, will suffice for their completion. The buildings recently constructed 
for the patients are but one story in height, and surround a spacious court.* 
Upon three sides there are wards, and, on the fourth, two bathing rooms 
communicating with each other, and with the wards, by an extensive cor¬ 
ridor, similar to the markets of Philadelphia, if deprived of their benches. 
1 he wards have two rows of windows, the upper ones, which are small 
and near the ceiling, being kept open at all proper seasons, for the purpose 
ol ventilation. In one large enclosure, belonging to the establishment, 
there are several, perhaps 14 or 15, small buildings for the furious, each 
adapted to the accommodation of one alone. They are heated by an ap¬ 
paratus beneath the floor. In one of them there was a girl, of interestino- 
appearance, who begged the physician that he would order a camisole to 
be placed upon her, lest she should do herself some injury. In reference 
to the treatment at this Asylum, M. Milne Edwards says:—“ On n’emploie 
jamais, envers les alienes, aucun moyen violent: la plus grande douceur et 
Icssoins les plusaflectueuxsont instnmment recommandes il toutes les sur- 
veillantcs et les medecins en donnent l’exemple; les bains, quelquefois des 
douches, des cxutoires, de doux purgatifs, des moyens propres a rappeler 
les evacuations qui seraient supprimees, tels sont les principaux remfedes 
employes. L’isolement et les moyens moraux sont les bases du traite- 


Le Sicetre. The “hospice,” or pauper Asylum of Bicgtre, is in a 
southerly direction from Pans, about two miles from the walls at the bar- 
riere de Fontainebleau. It is for men alone. Its extent is less than that 
ot Ua fralpetriere, the number of inmates being about 3000. The depart- 

M 6nt iLo 6 inSanC ' S P ro P° rtionall y smaller. The number of patients in 
May, lv.38, was 760. I he average number of admissions, annually, is, 
for the insane, 360; the imbecile, 40; that of discharges of the former 
per month, from 12 to 15; the deaths about the same, and the cures from 

- J" rr frard to buildings of this kind, Esquirol observes, “During the last twentv- 
I have° r9 / ?J| , ° °^ cl ? c *P n ’ cl J die inconveniences of buildings several stories in height. 
1 !”" “ ' pr°clnil”cd the advantage, of a ground floor as die dwelling place for 
FrancTas’vrin 11 * h “c °^ am fro ™ rcmark ' n S “P°n them here, particularly as in 
practice in I ° 8 f“ rel E n countries, my principles have been received and put in 
+ Cl JS e • n t ,e con8tr u ct ion of lunatic Asylums.” * 

r Hopilaux de Paris, in the Nouveau Formulaire Pratique des Horn, 
taux, by Milne Edwards and P. Vavasseur. P 
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‘ Tlic proportion of deaths to the whole number admitted is as 1 

to G, or 16.00 per cent. The medical care of the patients is confided to 
Drs. Ferrus and Pinel. The work quoted at the close of our remarks 
upon iia Saipetnere says, in reference to this Asylum—“Tout ce que 
1 mel a blame est detruit: tout ce qu’il a dcmande est execute. Les lo-res 
ont disparu; des promenoirs asscz vastes sont etablis; le nombre des As 
de service est augmcnte (ce qui n’existe pas encore pour la Salpetriere, oh 
les Idles servahtes sont, en outre, trop peu retribuees.) II y a une ferme 
dans laquelle vout travailler, chaque jour, soixante alienes. On ne saumit 
dire tout le bien qui resulte de ces mesures. Autrefois si la division des 
alienes ressemblait a quelque chose, c’etait ii un enfer; maintenant tout y 
est calme, ct i n est pas rare que les nuits se passcnt tout enlieres sans 
qu on y entende le moindre bruit.” 


Admission to the department for the insane can be obtained onlv hv a 
special permission from the “ Directeur” of the establishment. An Eng- 
lish physician accompanied me to the place, and having obtained a permit 
we entered. Dr. Pinel made the medical visit for the day, and we accom¬ 
panied him through all the wards. He, too, like his illustrious predecessor 
ot the same name, appears to take a lively interest in the unfortunate class 
ot persons with whose treatment he is entrusted, and seems well qualified 

u• U U na,ure , atlli education, for the important and responsible station’ 
Which he occupies. Many of the patients greeted him with a “ bon jour;” 
those who were not confined to their beds thronged around him, to con¬ 
verse, some seizing his hand and saying, “ Vous etes un bien brave 
nomine, or some other compliment of a similar kind, he, the while, treating 
them as his friends and companions, and adapting his conversation to eacln 
according to his particular hallucination. In one of the wards which we 
first entered, a merry patient, seeing us approach, took his violin for the 
purpose of giving’his physician a musical entertainment. He followed us 
through the ward, playing several lively airs, and when we were about to 
leave, insisted upon accompanying us. The doctor permitted him so to 
do, and he followed us, constantly playing upon his fiddle, through most of 
the remaining wards. ° 

The recently constructed buildings of the Bicetrc are upon the same 
p an as those of La Salpetriere, though not so spacious. The courts are 
planted with trees, and supplied with permanent seats beneath the shade. 
After the visit was completed, we went to the bathing room, which is fur¬ 
nished with perhaps a dozen tubs. Over each of several of them, at the 
height of about five feet from its top, is a douche, the diameter of the stream 
of which is a little more than three-fourths or about seven-eighths of an inch. 
There were patients in twoofthe tubs,each being confined in his place bv 
a board passing around the neck as in a pillory. One of them was a robust 
man, of a nervo-sangumeous temperament, who, during the course of his 
alienation, had been subject to several hallucinations. At one time he 
talked so long and so constantly as to produce aphony. At another he was 
rich as CrcEsus, and 25000 francs of his annual income accrued from a 
pinch of snuff. He now believed himself to be the husband of the Duchess 
U TtT 1 ’ an l a favorite friend °f the ex-king, Charles X., and of his son, 
the Duke de Bordeaux; that these persons had recommended him to Louis 
1 hilippe, who showed him particular attention and was about to load him 
with honours. On the previous day he had requested to be furnished with 
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materials for writing. These were given him on condition that he should 
write something reasonable, and not the wild vagaries with which his mind 
was haunted. He wrote a letter to M. Dupin, president of the Chamber 
of Deputies, desiring that gentleman to give his compliments to Louis 
Philippe, and many thanks for the kindness which he had received and 
should receive, in future, from his Royal Highness. Pinel approached the 
patient with this document in his hand, reminded him of the conditions upon 
which he was permitted to write, read to him the letter, an amusing tissue 
of absurdities,'and then asked him if he still believed himself to be a favourite 
of the royal family. “ Oui, Monsieur,” was the instantaneous reply. “ Give 
him the douche,’ said Pinel. A servant who stood waiting orders, turned 
the water-cock and the stream fell directly upon the vertex of the patient’s 
head. He struggled, writhed and screamed under the shock, and begged 
that it should be stopped. This request was complied with in a lev/ 
seconds. Pinel. “ Do you still entertain the foolish idea that you are an 
intimate friend of Charles X.” Patient. “ I think I do.” Pinel. « Let 
him have the douche.” This was no sooner ordered than obeyed. The 
patient floundered, hallooed, and begged as before. The douche was 
stopped. Pinel. “ Are you an intimate friend of Charles X. and the Duke 
de Bordeaux ?” Patient. “ 1 presume so.” Pinel. « Give him the douche.” 
It was given with all the previous results. The doctor again read some 
portions of the letter, attempted to convince the man of the absurdity of 
his notions, and concluded by asking him what marks of attention he had 
ever received from the “ Roi dechu.” Patient. “ You are aware, Mon- 
sieur 1 inel, of the importaut works of which I am author, and which were 
written long since. I presume, Sir, that Charles X. takes a great interest 
in those, and consequently in me; besides, he has given me a letter of re¬ 
commendation to Louis Philippe, from whom I have received so many 
proofs of friendship.” Pinel “It is impossible that Charles X. should 
^ve given you a letter of that description to Louis Philippe, since they 
and their families are at enmity with each other.” The patient muttered 
something about Henry V. and an umbrella. Pinel. “France knows no 
SU n J? erS £ n 08 Henr y when you speak of the gentleman referred to 
call him Duke de Bordeaux.” In this manner nearly half an hour was 
occupied, the douche being administered whenever the patient insisted upon 
the truth of his fantastical ideas. At length, what with the arguments of 
the doctor, and what with the still more cool and cogent logic of cold water 
to the head, the patient yielded his points, deeply regretting, however, to 
be thus shorn of his splendor, and so unceremoniously brought down from 
his “ high estate.” Pinel then gave him a lesson to commit to memory 
tor the following day. 

-The other patient was meagre and of a bilious temperament. Through¬ 
out the scene which we have partially described, he remained perfectly quiet 
in ns bath. On the day previous a task of manual labour had been given 
him, and he had left it untouched. Pine! approached and asked him why 
! e iac ^ ^ one so* He looked up with a smile and a most ludicrous leer of 
the eye, as he said, “ To speak candidly, Sir, I felt no particular desire 
«»w ni* The doctor himself could hardly refrain from laughter. 

Said . he ’ “ y° u work » hereafter, whenever you are ordered 
to. I he patient reflected a moment then looked up with the same expres¬ 
sion of countenance as before, and said, “ Enfin, je ne veux pas travailler, 
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parole d’honneur.” “ Give him the douche,” said the doctor, and the 
stream ot water instantly fell upon the patient’s head. The effect was even 
greater upon him than it had been upon the other, insomuch that, in a mo- 
"“** a smarting under castigation, he exclaimed, “ I will, 1 
will. Ihe douche was stopped, and the task left unfinished on the pro- 
vious day was ordered to be completed before night. 

Asylum at Charenton —Dr. Louis favored me with a letter of introduc- 
tion to M. tsquirol, the medecin cn chef of the Asylum at Charenton, and 
the distinguished veteran in the treatment of the insane. With this I went 
t0 . , 0 Asylum, where I had the pleasure of meeting him to whom it was 
addressed m the scene of his present labours, among the unfortunate people 
who love and honor him as a father, and in whose welfare his interest con- 
tinues unrepressed by the weight of accumulated years. After his visit to 
the patients was completed, I sat an hour with him in the parlour of the in- 
stttution, during which time he conversed chiefly upon the subjects of lunacy 
and ot lunatic Asylums. After speaking of the comparative merits of the 
various establishments of the kind in Europe, and giving the preference to 
that at Uegio, in Italy, over all others that he had ever visited, he made 
many inquiries with regard to those of the United States, and expressed 
much interest in the progress of improvement in the treatment of the in¬ 
sane upon this side of the Atlantic. 

The Asylum of Charenton, in a village of the same name, is about five 
miles eastwardly from the city of Paris. It is situated upon the southern 
declivity of a hill, which runs parallel to the river Marne, near its shores, 
and but a short distance from its junction with the Seine. It was origin¬ 
ally a hospital, under the care of the Brothers of Charity. About the be- 
ginning or the 18th century, a department was, for the first time, devoted 
to the reception of those labouring under mental alienation. In 1795, the 
hospital was suppressed, but in 1797 it was re-established and devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of the insane. It is now called, in common with 
some other establishments of the kind in other parts of France, “ Maison 
lloyale d’Ahenes.” It includes many edifices, which have been erected 
at various periods, and extensive gardens and promenades, which extend 
to the summit of the hill upon the declivity of which it is located. The 
following description is translated from the recent elaborate work of M. 
Esquirol, to which we are also indebted for most of the subject matter for 
our remarks upon this Asylum.* “ The section for men is composed of 
four courts, of which three are planted; three infirmaries; one ward (salle) 
for patients of a suicidal propensity; one dormitory; one gallery and six 
corridors, into which open the doors of the several rooms; one batliin" 
room, and six rooms where the patients assemble. These Inst mentioned 
can be heated. The section for women has a garden, four planted courts, 
two infirmaries, one ward for women disposed to commit suicide, two 
bathing rooms, seven dormitories, six galleries and corridors into which 
open the doors of the apartments, and five rooms in common, which may 
be heated.” 

An extensive additional department for females, combining most of the 


* D f ma'ad'cs mentales, considers sous Ios rapports mddical, hyeidnique ct modi, 
co-logal, par E. Eaquirol. Paris, 1838. 
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m od ern irnprovements, was erected about ten years since, and first occu- 
p.ed in i829. This is one of the best arranged and most neatly-kept 
establishments of the kind that I have had occasion to examine. The fur- 
mture is good and sufficiently handsome, witliout being extravagant. The 
beds of the dormitories are hung with white curtains. No corresponding 
department for the men has hitherto been erected. There is a parlor m 
he Asylum, in which those patients the state of whose disease renders 
them admissible, assemble every evening for social intercourse. This con- 
tains many arm-chairs, several card tables, and a piano-fortc. A room 
having tables for billiards, is devoted to that amusement. The bathing 
room of the new department for females contains ten copper tubs, sepa“ 
ra.ed from each other by curtains, and each supplied with a cover which 
may be used in case of necessity. A chapel, or oratory, is devoted to re¬ 
ligious worship ;the exercises being conducted in the Catholic form. The 
prtest (aumumer) resides at the Asylum. Ministers of other sects are, at 
the request of patients, permitted to visit them in their wards. 

,, , , ,^ r n e n thr . ee of prices for entertainment at this institution- 

the 1st, 1300; the 2d, 1000; and the 3d, 720 francs per annum. The 
regimen of the patients varies according to the grade, and is of a quality 
proportionate to the prices of those grades. The rules of the establish 
ment require that there shall be one attendant to every tenth patient but 
this number, according to M. Esquirol, is not sufficient. There are 73 in 
all, two of whom remain in the garden to oversee those who are walking 
Seieral others have charge of but one or two patients each. The number 
of persons employed at the Asylum, including, on the one hand, the visit' 
mg physicmn, and, on the other, the gardeners, gate-keeper and hostlers, 

The number of admissions, from the establishment of the institution ex- 
clusively for lunatics, in 1,97, to the end of the year 1833, is 5972. The 
following list exhibits the same number divided in the proportion that t e 

patients were received in several different epochs. V 


1797 to 1802 . 

. . 202 

1802 “ 1805 . 

. . 435 

1805 “ 1817 , . 

. . 1007 

1810 “ 1815 . 

. . 722 

1H15 « 1825 . 

. . 2049 

1825 “ 1834 . 

. . 1557 

Total, . 

. . 5972 


Previously to 1815 the number of each sex was not designated but from 
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49 6 
48 8 
4411 
47 5 
491 7 
44'11 
43 12| 
39 9 


G35|l93l3G3.69|234|226ll40| 


1,5 


e 

gs 


46.05 31.57 
|2956|20.73 
30.4825.60 
39.4321.12 
39.182S.37 
35.36 17.07 
17 49.35 21.51 
7 43.93 10.Co! 


The proportion of single men, as calculated from this table, equals 54.18 
per cent; of single women, 30.88 per cent; of married men, 41.52 per 
cent; of married women, 59.08 per cent; of widowers, 4.29 per cent; and 
of widows, 11.04 per cent. It is a singular fact that the proportion of 
married men is but about two-thirds as great as that of married women, 
while that of single men is nearly twice as great as that of single women. 

The total number of cures is 518, equal to 64.7+ per annum; that of 
deaths, 546, or 68.3+ per annum. It will be perceived, by the table, that 
the greatest proportion of the annual cures of men was in 1827, = 41.4G 
per cent, and that of women, in 1832, = 49.35 per cent; also, that the 
least proportion of the cures of men was in 1831, = 20.18 per cent, and 
that of women, in 1827, = 29.26 per cent. The proportion of the deaths 
of men was largest in 1833, = 56.60 per cent; that of women, in 1826, 
= 31.57 per cent; the proportion was least, for men, in 1832, = 32.20 
per cent; and, for women, in 1833, = 10.60 per cent. 

The average number of cures, per annum, was, for men, 30.32 per cent; 
for women, 39.13 per cent; and for both sexeb, inclusive, 34.72 per cent. 
The average of deaths was, for men, 43.61 per cent; for women, 22.07 
per cent; and for both, 32.84 per cent. 

In regard to the ratio of curqg, M. Esquirol says that there were 355 
epileptics, paralytics and idiots among those admitted, all of whom were 
considered, at the time of their entrance, as incurable. Deducting this 
number from 1557, the total of admissions, there will remain but 1205 as 
under curative treatment. The proportion of cures, in this case, will be 
as 1 to 2.33 or equal to 42.14 per cent. The mortality, as exhibited by 
the table, is very great; but, in making out the per centage, the 492 pa¬ 
tients who were in the Asylum at the commencement of the year 1826, 
and among whom, according to Esquirol, death made its greatest ravages, 
were not taken into consideration. If these be added to the number ad¬ 
mitted, we have a total of 2049, to which the deaths, 546, are in the pro¬ 
portion of 1 to 3.75+, or 26.64 per cent. It is proper to remark that the 
insane of all descriptions are admitted, irrespective of age, grade of dis¬ 
ease or its duration, or of the many other maladies with which it may be 
complicated. Again, very few persons attacked by “ those acute diseases 
of the encephalon, which, as people say, are always cured, and which in¬ 
crease the number of cures of some similar establishments,” are brought 
to this institution. From these facts we cannot expect the ratio of cures 
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!vnn?pn ery T I h a , r , S nf ,7' ht ; |" ortalit y of ™ en considerably exceeded that of 
women. 1 hat of the latter was much less in the last than in the first 
years of the period; and, at the same time, there was a corresponding in¬ 
crease of cures These facts are very plausibly accounted for, in thafthe 

-*—“ r 


Season. 

Admitted. 

Cured. 

Died. 

Winter, 

341 

92 

160 

Spring, 

406 

123 

139 

Summer, 

445 

145 

119 

Autumn, 

365 

158 

128 


- —— 

_ 

__ 

Total, 

1557 

518 

540 


The average of admissions was 194 per annum. The maximum number 

" a "- V se " es of . ,he same monll i was in that of July, and of seasons, as will 
be seen above, in summer. The minimum of men, and of both skes in 
Wln,er i t,ut ‘hat of women was in spring. The proportion 
S rt 'atest in autumn, and least in winter; that of deaths, 
greatest in winter and least in summer. 

Tlie next table shows the ages of the patients at the time of admission. 


% ^ ^ 3 8 S § 2 ? {2 § S 

■g — -2 3 2 o o ° o £ ° o o o 

s § 8 “3 § 3 S S S 3 g 5 § 

Men, 82 119 135 130 106 105 83 68 37 35 25 4 2 1 
Women, 42 55 72 77 102 00 65 46 36 22 10 2 4 1 


*0 IQ (0 to 


*2 ouaotoar«OiA 


Total, 124 174 207 207 208 195 148 114 73 57 35 6 6 2 1 

Hence it appears that the greatest number of men during any period of 
five years was 13o, and that between the ages of 25 and 30; the maxi¬ 
mum of women was 102, between the ages of 35 and 40; and that of both 
sexes inclusive 208, between the ages of 35 and 40. The number second 

!"™ k 1S ,n° Un ^/? r "£!!’ betw ? n ,he a 8 es of 30 35. and for women, 

between 40 and 45. The number under 20 years occupies, for the men, 

he third rank, for the women the s.xth rank. From these results, Esquirol 
is led to infer that insanity generally occurs at an earlier period of life in 
men than m women. It will be seen that more men than women enter 
tins Asylum: the former are to the latter nearly as 3 to 2. This differ¬ 
ence arises from the number of soldiers and marines who resort here to be 
cured, Esquirol has ascertained by his researches, that of 76,000 luna- 
ICS, in various countries, the proportion of men to women is as 37 to 38. 
he ratio differs m different nations, according to climate, habits and 
other modifying influences. 

r,./!', 6 T!" ber 01 P atients in eacl > variety of insanity, together with the 
table ° f trea ment upon them > respectively, will be seen in the following 
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Monomania, 

Men. 

Cores. 

Per cent. 

Women. 

Cores. 

Per cent 

Remark. 

372 

123 

33.06 

343 

128 

37.31 

S’ * 

Mania, 

Dementia, 

334 

160 

47.93 

211 

103 

48.81 


219 

1 

.45 

62 

3 

4.83 

Idiocy, 

8 



7 

cL? 

&E. 


— 

— 


__ 

_ 


Q. 

Total, 

933 

284 


623* 

31 


• 3 

Ox 


The cures in monomania of both sexes, inclusive, were equal to 35.10 
per cent; those in mania, 48.25 per cent, and those in dementia, 1.42 per 
cent. 1 tie number of patients aflected with monomania exceeded that of 
ar> rir *^ er variely ’ *^ e P er cen * a g e of cures has its maximum in mania. 

Of the 1557 cases, the causes are assigned to 1375; they are as follows. 
“ Hereditary, 337; domestic chagrins, 278; libertinage, excesses of all 
kinds, 146; abuse of spirituous liquors, 134; suppression of habitual eva¬ 
cuations, o4; onanism, 52; teverse of fortune, 49; abuse of mercury, 44; 
disappointed love, 37; fright, 35; political causes, 32; parturition, 29; 
exalted devotion, 24; blows on the head, 20; jealousy, 18; cerebral affec¬ 
tions, 17; excess of study and night waking, 16; w'ounded self-love, 16; 
reading of ron ances, 13; insolation, 12; love of play, 5; suppression of 
habitual suppuration, 3; cholera morbus, 3; excess of joy, 2.” Total, 1375. 

Esquirol thinks that the proportion of cases arising from hereditary pre¬ 
disposition is usually greater than in this instance. In relation to those 
arising from political causes, wc may remark that none occurred previously 
to 1830. In that year, the year of the lust revolution, there were 13 
cases of this nature, and 15 in 1831. 

The following is a list of the several trades and professions previously 
pursued by the patients, with the exception of a few, in which there was 
but one each. “ Proprietors (landlords) 307, tillers of the ground 99. ma- 
sons 7, locksmiths 5, cabinet-makers 16, bakers 19, butchers 10, sellers 
of hog’s flesh (charcutiers) 4, grocers 31, wine-merchants 26, tunnelers 3, 
tavern-keepers and cooks 24, jewellers 13, tailors and shoemakers 17, cap¬ 
makers and hosiers 5, hatters 5, modistes and cutters 35, merchants and 
clerks 81, tobacco-dealers 7, military officers 103, soldiers 124, conductors 
of public coaches and couriers 11, teachers 30, students 46, priests 11, 
“ seminarists” 4, nuns 5, physicians 15, apothecaries 9, advocates 9, nota¬ 
ries 6, clerks (commisde bureau) 83, “clercs d’avoue” 10, ushers or door¬ 
keepers 6, literary men 3, painters 8, musicians 4, printers and book- 
sellers 15, domestics 35.” 

In the years 1826, 1830, and 1831, a much larger number of proprie¬ 
tors entered the Asylum than at any other time. This is explained by the 
difficulties, in the first of those years, arising from the order for the reim¬ 
bursement of rents; and, in the last two, bv the pecuniary losses neces¬ 
sarily augmented by the revolution. 

Asylum at Milan *—Saint John’s Hospital, at Milan, is, as is well known, 
one of the most extensive institutions of the kind in the world. It is pro¬ 
bably exceeded by none. The principal edifice appertaining to it is within 
the city, but the department for the insane is without the walls, about a 
mile distant from the Porta Tosa. This building, formerly a convent of 
the Jesuits, was enlarged and converted into a Lunatic Asylum, about 55 
years since. It encloses large courts, but those which are devoted to the 
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use of the patients are chiefly external to it. The wards are very large 
some of them consisting of a hall, of ample width, running the whole’ 
length, and, beside it, two or three dormitories, each containing numerous 
beds. In others there are dormitories upon both sides of a narrow pas- 
sage. The rooms are ail lofty and well ventilated. In those where a fire 
's reqmred, the stove is placed in the middle of the room and covered on 
all sides with bricks and surrounded by strong wooden frames or fenders. 
I lie beds for the furious have confining rings and straps at the foot and the 
sides, like those m many other Asylums. The mattrasses are made, some 
of straw, some of wool, and some of hair; and the beds and linen are 
as neat, though not so elegant, as those in any institution I have ever 
visited. In some of the dormitories metallic jmls-de-chambre are fast¬ 
ened by straps to the bedsteads. In the third story of the department 
for women there is a ward consisting of a suite of small rooms, each 
opening from a narrow passage. The bed in each of these is beneath the 
window, at the extremity opposite the door. Beside it, in the corner, is a 
stool of convenience, commmiicating with a balcony on the outside of the 
building, where a servant can attend to it without eidering the room. The 
infirmary contains many beds, four of which alone were occupied. The 
endem ° n ° ° f 'T , labourin S under ‘he pelagra, a disease which is 

wet on. c north of Itai >’- ° r “>e p^ems who 

W r^, n | ‘rV ln 1 firraar y have ‘he goitre, the swellings being of 

various dimensions. I had previously seen many cases of this disease in 
Savoy and the canton of Vallais, in Switzerland. In one case wlTh I 

tTIVr, i k"’ a r t0 u Vn , amon y lhe AI P S and upon 'he road over the Simplon, 
the left lobe of the thyroid gland equalled in dimensions the head of the 
woman who was afflicted with it One ward in the department of each 
fhoL, .h As - vlu . m " nder , no “ ce > “ devoted to convalescent patients. In 
these they remain forty days, previously to leaving the Asylum, for the 

rr; COn “"" a CUr< V The batllin S room contains four baths, three 
l °ne person each, the other sufficiently large to accommodate 

They 1 s f am f, tlrae - Ea ,ch of the three former is cut from a single stone, 
the Lr “ f m<Kt V '° en ‘P a,ients ' and consequently have fixtures for 
the purpose of fastening the feet and the body. The large bath is also 

thev fnM f d ° f St h ne 'i, T ‘ ,e 0 streams of the douches are very small, but 
vaLf r 3 he ' S , ht ° f 12 , ° r 15 feet - A horizontal jet, in which the 
intended fn?™' T“ cons,derab ! e force, completely across the room, is 

be more n J f r| T 33 “ ie doucl,e - ^'"S ‘Hus arranged it may 
be more easily applied to the various parts of the body. 7 

service of P ,he 4 lan t S ’ two j; esidenta " d one “attending,” do the medical 
Asylum. The number of patients, in Nov. 1S38, was 420, 

ficient forVon Ver, ri men 20 ^ women * TI,e accommodations are suf- 
tients nZ h m f n . umber l of wards hr either sex is six, and the pa- 
curable d ^ ° ’ lreC Cllasses > ,lle furious - ‘ hc ‘rauquil, and the in- 

n ^ Bre t ak { aSl; bre ? J d . and checse - Dinrler >- "teat, five days in 

renminin^ tw„ d ' “Tv- PUdd,Dg mad ° ° f tbe meaI of Indian “rn-the 
bread, ch"eese and^wine 13 a COns,ant drink a ‘ ‘his meal. Supper; 

| n r™ atma !| lal \ 0U , r ' 3 - pur3ued ,0 a considerable extent by the patients. A 
° garden belonging to the Asylum furnishes employment to nearly 100 
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of them during the warm season. In one room through which we passed, 

between 40 and 50 men were engaged in braiding paglia di Spagna _ 

Spanish straw—for carpets. They worked as steadily and appeared as 
orderly as if they had not been lunatics. In another apartment several 
men wore employed in making shoes, and as many more in tailoring. One 
of the latter was cutting clothes. Soon after we entered, he commenced 
talking to me, and conversed so rationally that 1 supposed him to be a sane 
person, acting as overseer to the others. Under this supposition, I in¬ 
quired of him if all those under his care were insane, to which he answered 
in the affirmative. Perceiving that he conversed in French, I asked him 
if he was a Frenchman. He replied that he was not, and added, “ Je sup¬ 
pose quc vous etes Anglais.” “No,” said I, “I am an American.” 
“Ah! vraiment,” he responded, dropping his shears and lifting both hands 
as if agreeably surprised, “ vous etes Americain. Eh bien, vous etes tres 
heureux, vous etes carbonaro. Tous les Americains sont ties carbonari; 
Je voudrais bien etre dans ce pays la.” Knowing the subject of the car¬ 
bonari to be rather a delicate one in Italy, these remarks, together with 
some others, subsequently made, induced me to suspect him insane, and 
this suspicion, upon inquiry of the “direttore” of the Asylum, who accom¬ 
panied me, proved correct. An artist, in the same apartment with the 
above mentioned, was occupied in cutting designs in paper. He showed 
me a representation of Bonaparte at St. Helena, and another of the garden 
of Eden. They were, indisputably, the most elegant workmanship of the 
kind that I have ever examined. I attempted to purchase the latter, but 
he informea me that it was already disposed of. 

Many of the women were making lint, or charpie, for the use of the 
hospital in the city; and, in one apartment, there were about 90 sewing 
and spinning tow upon throstles whirled in the hand. For coercion and 
punishment the douche, confinement in beds, the restraint of limbs, &c. are 
effectual means. 1 observed one patient manacled with irons, and strong 
leather mittens upon his hands. He tears off his clothes whenever his 
arms are unrestrained. Several others had on strong leathern belts, to 
which their arms were fastened. In the same ward with these men there 
was another, very gentleman-like in appearance, who was exceedingly 
anxious lest I should go away without being aware of his dignity, or of the 
distinguished honour I had received in being admitted into his presence. 
Accordingly, he approached me, and repeated, with the utmost volubility, 
a long list of titles which he graced, such as “ Prince” of one place; “ King” 
of another; “Emperor” of a third; and, finally, "Ruler of the World.” 
In his anxiety to furnish me with this important information, he followed 
us far out of the ward. 

The only means of amusement which I saw were a swing and a giustra, 
if I rightly understood the word. The latter is so constructed that four, 
or, indeed, eight persons may turn horizontally in a circle, being situated 
at the extremities of two beams which cross each other at right angles, in 
the centre. These are iu the principal court occupied by the men. The 
court is shaded by two parallel rows of sycamore trees, beneath which are 
many seats for the patients, permanently fastened to the ground. 

Asylum at Venice .—Pertaining to the civil hospital at Venice, there is a 
large edifice exclusively devoted to the insane. It is situated upon the 
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eastern limits of the city, beside the celebrated church of San Giorgio e 
Paolo, and in the corner, at the confluence of one of the lagunes with the 
** 13 t * lree stories height, and entirely surrounds a court about 
100 feet square. A corridor passes around this court, furnishing shelter 
from both sun and rain. In November, 1838, this Asylum contained 230 
patients, all of whom were women. Upon the island of Sau Cervilio there 
is another establishment, for the men, of whom the number varies but little 
from that of the women. The patients at the Asylum for the women are 
divided into six c asses, according to the species of insanity. These classes 
are not kept exclusively separate; on the contrary, some individuals be¬ 
longing to every one of them may be found in the same ward. The colour 
of a strip of cloth attached, as an epaulette, to the shoulder of each patient, 
is a mark by which those belonging to the several classes may be identi- 
fied. 1he classes are, 1st, mania, distinguished by a red color; 2d, mono¬ 
mania, distinguished by deep blue; 3d, melanconico, by green; 4th, idiot- 
tsmo, by orange; 5th, slupidita, by light blue; 6th, demenga, by yellow 

i, r una , ble P rocure a » 'ho data which would have been desira¬ 
ble, £ shall speak of the apartments through which we passed, introducing 
as appropriate opportunity offers, the other information which I possess. 0 ’ 

1st btory —Bathing-room, dining-room, kitchen, a dormitory containing 
many beds, and a room in which about 70 patients were spinuing tow upon 
a band throstle, as at Milan, and several others knitting and sewing I 
noticed several, among these, who had the goitre. The room in which 
hese were at work is warmed by a stove, which is entirely enclosed with 
bricks and mortar and surrounded, three or four feet distant, by a strop- 
wooden railing. I he women were at dinner when we wetft into the dining 
room. I heir regimen is as follows, viz— Breakfast; bread and soup;— 
dinner; meat, bread, rice and wine, every day, with the addition of pota¬ 
toes or cheese, the two being given alternately. Suspended under the 
corridor, near the door of the dining room, there was a table of the appro- 
priation of time. It is as follows:— 

Bum nnTw ^ Q ^ S * . Sabbath and Feast days. 

::: 7 6 £ 8 7 *° ,dk - 

Doctor's visit, . . ! . 8* To l Til™. 

U . . to 12 10 to 11 o’clock, attend moss. 

Dinner,. 101 .Z * 5 L 11 10 12 “ ™* ive visila of ^ends. 

Sludy o f mr,"hors for pky, 2 to 3 ^ Rcc°r””on. 

sapper,’ ::::;; 4 .□ 5 ■ H,yat T 0mb oi i ^^ o "“«ci«. 

Recreation^ ! 6 to 5 The same. 

StU , dy ° f the P h y sic!an > tlie infirmary, three large dor- 
r l,k f ‘ he Ward3 °f hos P itaIs for the sick, and two or three small 
rooms for the accommodation of pay patients. The bed-steads are of 
wood throughout the establishment. The beds are without curtains. The 
infirmary is large, containing about 30 beds, most of which were occuoied. 

ha™ TIT 1 C “ tnP r« a " d eleeant a P artments ‘he kind that I 
nave seen. I he floor is of Mosaic. 

the 1 St ° r!/ :~ X suUe of ‘hree rooms called “ Sicurezza,” and intended for 

occnnie! f a ',' en,S : Tl,ey COnlain about 50 beds, all of which were 

occupied. The bedsteads are nuufc of plank, similar in form to those at 
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the Asylum at Utrecht, but differing from them, in that the bottom is a rack 
thus permitting water to escape in all parts. A large box or trough jj 
placed beneath each, to preserve the cleanliness of the floor. The patients 
in this department mostly lie upon loose straw, which is covered by a blan- 
ket. Many of them were confined by having their arms fastened to the 
sides and their feet to the foot of the bedsteads. The rooms in question 
overlook a portion of the Adriatic, the Lido and the cemetery of Santo 
Cristofero. There is another department in the third story called “ Osser- 
vazione.” It is intended for the convalescent patients and such as have 
recently been admitted. The latter remain here until the nature of their 
disease is satisfactorily ascertained. This department contains about 30 beds. 

Jlsylum at Malta. —The island of Malta, the rendezvous of vessels tra. 
versing the Mediterranean, is said to be more populous, in proportion to its 
size, than any other portion of Europe, or,'perhaps, of the whole world. 
I he number of inhabitants to a square mile is five times as great as that 
of England. Its population, together with that of the small island of Gozo, 
in its immediate vicinity, is about 120,000. Of this number there are at 
present, as nearly as has been ascertained, 130 lunatics, or about 1 in 000. 
The only Asylum lor the reception and treatment of them is at Floriana, 
in the suburbs of Valetta, the port of Malta. It is one of the several be- 
nevolent institutions for the poor which are under the direction and support 
of the government. For an introduction to this Asylum, as well as to the 
hospitals and charitable institutions of the island, I am indebted to Dr. 
Gouder, who accompanied me to them, severally, and afforded me every 
assistance in his power to obtain such information as was desired. The 
Asylum, that is, the building, is old, and, as an almost necessary conse¬ 
quence, very incommodious for the present method of treatment. Addi¬ 
tions, however, have recently been made, and others are in progress; so 
that, eventually', and at a period not very remote, the defects will in a great 
measure be overcome. Baths have recently been constructed, the Asylum 
never previously having been supplied with’them. The mattrasses of the 
beds are of straw, the most comfortable as well as wholesome material, in 
a climate like that of Malta, even for such patients as otherwise might be 
permitted to lie upon feathers. The bed-steads consist of two movable 
iron stands acting as supports to the boards upon which the mattress is laid. 
In the morning these stands are placed beside the walls of the dormitory, 
the direction of the boards changed so as to be parallel with the walls in¬ 
stead of at right angles with them. Each mattress is then doubled, or 
folded once upon itself, and the bed-clothes, folded also, laid upon it. This 
gives a neat aspect to the rooms, and leaves a much greater portion of the 
floor unencumbered than is the case with bedsteads of the ordinary kind. 
Adjacent to the building, and partially enclosed by it, are three courts, or 
yards, for the use of the patients. These are not large, but they arc well 
cultivated. One of them is planted with orange-trees, which are large, 
and, when I was there, were in full bearing. Another of the courts is used 
as a Kitchen-garden. It is well planted with a variety of vegetables, the 
labour required in its cultivation being performed by the patients. The re¬ 
gimen, which has been recently improved, is as follows:— Breakfast; coffee 
and bread; dinner, which is eaten at mid-dav, soup, meat and fruit; sup- 
;per, soup and fruit. 
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The number of patients in February last (1839) was 90, of whom 40 
were men and oQ. women. There are, at all times, more female than male 
patients. Ine superintendent informed me that he believes the propor- 
Uonate number ot the former to the latter to be as 3 to 2. The same ratio 
agreeably to bis opinion, is equally applicable to all the cases of insanity’ 
in tne two islands. J 

A very large proportion of the patients perform some manual labour. 
The principal employments arc gardening, sewing, knitting, spinning, and 
domestic affairs. Thus far, however, there has nut been sufficient employ- 
ment to keep the patients so constantly occupied as might be best for their 
own contentment, or most beneficial in promoting a cure. Amusements 
have not, hitherto, been introduced; and the same remark is equally appli- 
cable to reading and writing. When punishment is necessary, clo'se con- 
finement is the principal resource. For this purpose there are several small 
cells, supplied with no furniture, having a grating to the doors, and, for the 
admission of light, a small aperture in the outside wall, so high as to be 
inaccessible to the patient. ° 

The principles of reform began to enter this institution in the year 1812. 
I he use of chains, those implements of confinement and of torture, fit only 
for criminals and wild beasts, was then entirely abolished. Whenever 

quisitfor'ThV 3 ^ CeSSi p’\ ! lie Camisole ° r straight-jackct is called in re- 
quisition. The pattern of this garment of coercion, used in this Asylum, 

is, in my opinion, an improvement upon all others which have come under 
my observation. Its principal peculiarity consists in two bands, one upon 
cither side, attached to its lower border and passing around the legs. The 
whole garment is thus kept more effectually in its proper place. 3 The pa- 

ilVn e "’ anl i S !- llare ’ ™ in?,ed t0 - elller - irrespective of stage 
or intensity of disease. A division into two classes, 1st, the imbecile and 

' e inCUrable; and - 2d > lhe curable, is about to be nade. Most of the pa¬ 
ir "i*. Tr r , emarkabl >' <l ule ‘- There were, however, two exceptions, 
i he first of these was a man at work in the court of orange-trees. He 

burthen V nf| SUPerat,Ve Y 0,nbil . i, - V “ , lon S as we would listen, the principal 
nurno«e ‘o/t-ik fo 011 VCrsa f tlon b , eln S a desire to get out of the Asylum for lhe 
H /i f r g a W1 , fe . ; and ’ ,nasm ucli as fifty-four winters had begun to 

MT, T 18 Up ° n brOW ’ he feared t,lat lhe ti,ne would soonfirrive 

in which to him, as to Omar, the son of Ilassan. it would no longer be 
possible to “ marry a wife as beautiful as the Houries and wise as Zoblede.” 
„ 8 0 >l>er was a Frenchman, a inemberof a respectable family in France 
He assumes to himself the title of Prince de Valois; says he has millions 
f property, and can afford to keep a numerous suite of valets. His clothes 
were ln tatters. The superintendent informed me that, but a short time 
previously, he had received a good suit from his friends, but will not deign 

y , r „ t ,em : be< ;? l,se > forsooth, they were not made by the tailleur du 
rot —the king’s tailor. 

° f ,b ® , inmales °f this Asylum died of the Asiatic cholera, during 
lie ravages of that fatal epidemic in Malta, in the summer of 1837. The 

herp r 'h„r,r "i‘ C °v d n0t tell , me the precise Proportion of cures effected 
here, but thinks that it exceeds 50 per cent. 

•%/trm at Constantinople.^ Connected with some of the mosques in 
Constantinople, there are buildings for the reception of the sick—a kind of 
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hospital, in which the poor who are suffering under disease may have their 
wants ministered to by the hand of charity. That which is adjacent to 
Sulimanye, or the mosque of Suliman, is devoted exclusively to the insane. 
There, none but men are admitted; the women, according to the Turkish 
custom, as well as in conformity with the precepts of the religion of Ma¬ 
homet, being kept in private seclusion. The building is but one story in 
height, and, like the cloisters of many Gothic cathedrals, and the khans or 
caravanseras of Turkey and Natolia, completely surrounds a central court. 
The entrances to all the rooms are beneath the corridor at which the court 
upon all sides is limited. 

I visited this Asylum, if thus it may be denominated, during the feast of 
the Bairam, near the close of the last year, 1838, in company with two 
American gentlemen, residents at Constantinople. We entered the court, 
passing several miserably clad people, “ silling at the gale,” not “ to ask 
alms,” but to receive it if voluntarily offered. Within the court were many 
people, mostly young men and boys, who had come, cither for the gratifi¬ 
cation of curiosity, or to administer to the wants of the afflicted. We 
passed along the corridor to the first window. From between the bars of 
the iton grating with which this was defended, a heavy chain, ominous of 
the sad reality within, protruded, and was fastened to the external surface 
of the wall. It was about six feet in length, the opposite extremity was 
attached to a heavy iron ring, surrounding the neck of a patient who was 
sitting, within the grating, upon the window-seat. We entered the room 
and found two other patients, similarly fastened, at the two windows upon 
the opposite side of the room. It was a most cheerless apartment. A jug 
to contain water, and, for each of the patients, a few boards, laid upon the 
floor, or elevated three or four inches, at most, and covered with a couple 
of blankets, were all the articles of comfort or convenience with which, 
aside from their clothing, these miserable creatures were supplied. Althnugh 
in the latter part of December, they had no fire; nor were the windows 
glazed, but close shutters attached to each, rendered it possible measurably 
to shield the inmates from severe weather whenever it might occur. The 
length of the chain of each patient is barely sufficient to enable him to lie 
down upon his comfortless bed of boards and blankets. Leaving this 
apartment, we proceeded successively to the others, twelve or fifteen in 
number, in all of which we found the patients in a very similar condition 
to those whom we had first seen. There was but one who was not chained. 
He was an elderly man, though still retaining much of the vivacity of 
earlier years. His long and profuse hair and beard were nearly while, 
and his complexion very delicate. He was formerly a priest of the Islam 
faith. He has been deranged and confined in this place nearly fifteen years, 
during which time he has thrice broken the chain with which he was se¬ 
cured. He is now alone in his apartment, within which no one is permit¬ 
ted to enter. He talked and raved incessantly, threatening to kill those 
who were making him their gazing stock. Like those in the apartment 
first mentioned, all the patients, with one exception, were without fire. 
The person forming this exception was one of the most hideous of unde¬ 
formed human beings. He has been in the Timar-hane, as this Asylum 
is called by the Turks, more than forty years. His hair and beard, both 
naturally abundant, curly, and black as ebony, appeared as if they had not 
been cut or combed since his entrance. They nearly concealed his face, and 
the former hung in a profusion of literally “ dishevelled locks” about his 
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neck and shoulders. His head would have been a nonpareil for an orini- 
na 1 to the entire of Cain, in David’s celebrated picture of “ Cain meditating 
the death of Abel.” He lay crouched upon all-fours, resting upon his 
knees and elbows, and holding his head and hands over a manghale of 
living embers. Whatsoever was said, whether addressed to him or other- 
wise, could only induce him slowly to turn his huge head, and present his 
hideous face more directly to view. His case was a striking example of 
dementia. ‘ 

The patients, generally, appeared to enjoy pretty good health, aside from 
the lesion producing insanity. I was informed that a physician attends 
them regularly. There is a person who has the charge of supplying them 
with food, and they receive considerable attention from those who visit 
them. While we were there, many visiters were conversing with them, 
giving them articles of food, money and tobacco, and doing them a kind 
ofhce by filling and lighting their “ chebouks.” These patients presented 
a diversity of species of insanity, and a variety of hallucinations. One 
of them was seated against the bars of his window, cross-legged, and with 
arms lidded upon his breast, in all the counterfeited dignity of a sovereign, 
and the imperturbable gravity of a saint. It was evident by his demeanour 
that lie esteemed himself one of the rulers of the earth—a Mahmoud, a 
Mahomet, or a Great Mogul. Upon being informed that I wa 3 an Aineri- 
can, “ 1 lease,” said he, turning towards me slowly, and without the 
shghtest change of countenance; “ please, eflendi, to give my respects to 
the Sultan of America.” This said, he assumed his former position, and 
maintained it with the most scrupulous exactitude. 

I here was another, one of the finest looking Musselmen that ever wor¬ 
shipped before the altars of Slamboul. His beard might acknowledge no 
rival in beauty, excepting that of Mahmoud the Second, and his eye pos¬ 
sessed all the mingled fire and softness of the Orient. He was occupied 
in sewing. He was surrounded by several voung Turks, but continued 
his labours, regardless of any of those who were present. The gentleman 
o! our parly who speaks the Turkish language addressed him, and at 
length won him, although with considerable reluctance on his part, into 
conversation. I have never witnessed a greater blandness and suavity of 
manners than in him. Upon being asked the cause for which he had come 
to that place, “ Please, gentlemen,” said he, “to be seated, and I will re¬ 
late the whole history.” Inasmuch as the uncovered stone floor presented 
an aspect rather uninviting, as a seat, we excused ourselves, and he was 
requested to proceed. Thereupon he placed himself in an attitude worthy 
ol the orators of antiquity, and related a long story, in a most amusing but 
graceful manner. The whole substance of it was, that people began by 
calling him a fool; and, going from bad to worse, at length ended bybring- 
mg him to the Timor-hane of Suliman-ye. as 

it S * C,l ’i l, ' en ’ ' S llle P' cture which these sketches of some of 

ie As) luins (or suflering humanity are brought to a conclusion. It pre¬ 
sents us with an additional motive for hoping that the stream of knowledge, 
winch, taking its rise in Chaldea, has flowed to us, constantly augmented 
in ns course, through Egypt, Greece, Home, and the nations of western 
Europe, may reverse its course, or release a branch once more, to fertilize 
the desolate regions of intellect throughout the East. It is a proposition, 
the truth of which cannot, perhaps, be questioned, that, in proportion as a 
nation advances in intellectual cultivation, its practical benevolence assumes 
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a loftier standard. When, then, the light of science shall gild with brighter 

nine m re t f ‘ he ?'° man ’ " e doubl not lhal l,ie chains of the° ma¬ 
niac will be broken, and his condition rendered such as to leave a hone 
tliai alienated reason may reassume her proper throne. 1 * 

. r!,\ e T° Un ,' S ° f . llle . se yc ral asylums being completed, this paper might 
' “ b . e bro . u S ht to .“ s legitimate termination. We cannot, however, dis- 
mi-s the subject without making some remarks upon considerations more 
or less intimately connected with it. With regard to the prevalence of 
insanity in different countries, it is a fact, stated by severalTudmiTand 
mentioned in a former paper published in this Journal, that, while the 
greatest number of lunatics is found in nations taking the highest rank in 
civilization, the least is in those living in a state of barbarism. In some 
savage nations it is never known. In Greece, at the present day, there are 
thefr f , W '°. are ® uffer,n 8 under the disease. There is no asylum for 
teir treatment in that country, and there were no patients of the kind in 

mfmher’T l ° f - AlhenS ’ m f e autHmn of 1838 - Turkey, also, the 
numb r or the insane is, undoubtedly, very small, although we have no 

“ “”‘ e d l, P° n lhe Slll ’ject. The people of that country are. however, 
to a greater or less extent, exempt from the influence of some of the mosi 
potent causes of the disease in the United Slates and the nations of the 

2d Thev Ur ° l ,sU . T he Turks are a pre-eminently temperate people. 
2d I hey avoid the sallies of uncontrolled passion, and preserve a remark- 

onl M. ee equamm,, y of ,en, Per. 3d. Reverses of fortune operate less 
ri ,n^f y ih P ,°L- h r than upon some other people; both because a mis- 
lortune of that kind is considered as a decree of Allah, and because, with 
a loss of fortune, a person does not lose his station in society. 4th Thev 
P™ b f b, y ar ® less a ^cted by religions anxiety, doubt and perplexity. The 
practical religion of Mahomet chiefly consists in the observance of certain 
ceremoniesHaving fulfilled which, the Turk rests satisfied dial he has 

fnclmlpT?h h,S T II be P erceived ‘hat, under these four heads, are 
included three, al least, of the most powerful causes of mental derangement. 

InnaiiM^fr b ' U Very I"' 6 R'.'. sll,ve data in re g ard ‘« ‘he number of 
lunatics in nations generally. 1 he population of the islands of Malta and 

Gozo is, as heretofore stated, 120,000. Of this number 130, or 1 in 920, 
are insane. It is staled in a recent work, by Professor Vander Kolk of 
t!Tr e uV‘ Utrecht, that there are 1828 lunatics in the several pro- 
Vince of Holland, i lie population of the same territory is 2,263,794; 
which gives 1233 inhabitants to 1 lunatic. With what degree of accuracy 
the enumeration of the insane was made, I have no means 0 r knowing. 

1 heir proportion to the population is small. If ihe number be correct, vve 
ppnL"t Pa l . a ‘ lnb “ te , lhe comparative exemption from the disease, to the 
ment '' y f ° lh ? C ’ a ”, d . lheir so ">ewhat phlegmatic tempera¬ 
te tht JhZ ,,lfo ™ ed ’hy Sa'nuel Tuke, that the proportion of the insane 
to hUl l'aaa Qt n ‘! ,habuanls ,n Scotland, was formerly considered 
n hp 1 i to 10 , 00 ‘ „? Ul m0re rerant invesli i i “ion, it has'been found 
finn h ear y aS V 0 ! 300 ' 1,1 niUS l of lhe New England steles that propor- 
tton has generally been estimated al 1 to 1000. This is now considered 

S .7 lal1 *. 1 l ° 880 bel "S thought to approach nearer to the truth. It 
is said that, in England, the disease is more prevalent in the counties of 
1 ork, Lancaster, W fits, Stafford, Durham and Gloucester, than in any 
other parts of the country. In Wales, the number of insane, relative to 
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the whole population, is very small. The remark is also applicable to the 
Celtic tribes in other parts of Great Britain: and, where there is a union 
of Celtic with Saxon and Norman blood, the disease is scarcely known 
except in cases of anorma structure, or malformation of the cranium. In 
these instances the wdiv,duals are idiotic. We have a remarkab”; ex¬ 
ample of endemic idiotism in the cretins of some of the cantons of Switzer¬ 
land. Esqmrol asserts that, in the southern provinces of France the 
number of insane men exceeds that of insane women, while the reVr l 
obtains in the provinces of the north. reverse 

In reference to the causes of mental derangement, I would direct atten- 

,. on lo ‘I 6 q . Ue8UOn ; W 0 he,ller P olilical exc ' ,e| nent and chances are prodlc- 
uve of the disease? Some have denied that thev exercise an influence 
towards such an effect. Wnhout reference to o’ther'authorily upon the «ub- 

J who in' 0 1830 ond C< ifl t qT 28 “"7 mem 1 io . ned Esquirol among those 
who, in 1830 and 1831, were admitted into the asylum at Charenton 

There had not; been an individual case of the kind during the four years* 
previous to 1830. Even admitting political causes, abstractly considered 
to possess no direct tendency to the production of insanity, still the conse¬ 
quences which but too often result from them, must inevitably exercise a 
powerful influence to that effect. Such are mental anxietv the o s of 
property and of friends. Who can for a moment doubt ,ha,\ at the fime 
when hrance was menaced by powerful foes upon every hand torn bv 
l!!!f" S ‘ 0nS ’ and Weeding under a civil war; when hundreds of princely 
e.tales were confiscated, and all the rich were compelled to relinquish not 

m Ihlch 1 t 6 ’ bm 3 "’ ird Par ‘, 0f ,h6ir Weallh - 10 su Pport polhical movemenls 
to w hich they were opposed; when the country was filled with guillotines 
and whole cues were doomed to destruction; ’that there was a greater ten! 

The fnMnwfn allenal,on 1,311 in ‘he time of peace and political quietude? 
The fnHowing is an interesting case of derangement which ocenred during 
the difficuh.es alluded .0 in France. It is related by the VitcouiTs! 
Beauharnais, afterwards the Empress Josephine. The* Abbe Candeville 

toXcaT^l'he'boI" wlm 3 '- 1 T 1 ""’’ eighl ? ea " of 3 ? e - 3 " d took him 
kindly treated that hi’ In ,he account, is called Tommy, was so 
At leLh ite’ 4 h.^ h concelved 3 fong attachment for his benefactor. 

A length, the Abbe was imprisoned in the Carmelites, and Tommy ob- 

m er p P e™' SS hTs n fdlow ‘ “ P wi,h 0ne da >'’ "hen ‘he Abbe' and 

with S Were a ‘ Prayers in ,he ch3 Pel connected 

took 11 , 7 !’- . ,’ b °, r rev °h't>on.sts broke into the place. Tommy 

remans h b r eSlde . 1,6 kneelil, g Abbe', and would not remove. “The 
ruffians having forced open the doors, and broken the windows, penetrated 
by several points at once; the pavement of the chapel, and the tff t£e 
sane nary, were speedily inundated with blood. Candeville, streck j„ ml. 
Tommv ler lbe h |sll op, fell at his feel, and, extending a mangled hand to 
'°<*« d n P°™ him. That look ? was a fas, bits In g! 
exhih , ? y the . poor , y° u,h > »f rcther child-for he is not yet sixteenl 
frie h nd I d fi U v ne t qH1V0Ca s - Vm P tom f of 3 'ienation of mind: on the death of his 
apart from Ids lnsantl y a PP Pared - ™e unfortunate Abbe', who had knelt 
inthtdr COrnpa "! 0 '! 3 ,n martyrdom, having been engaged in officiat- 

Z’ l i, b " W,lh . h ,' S head s,, PP° r,ed U P°" >Se upper step of the aim 
and |„ s bo dy extended across the olhers; the left hand was pres ed avah^ 

pupil The an b lhe ^ h K’, aS . I c' ,aVC alread y “ id , extended tow rdl t s 

Pupil. I he blow which had finally deprived him of life, had been so 
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rapid in its operation, that death had not effaced the habitual expression 
of benevolence which lighted his placid countenance. He seemed to 
smile and slumber. By some sudden changes in the reasoning faculties, 
Tommy became convinced that his friend slept. Instantly, as if by en¬ 
chantment, the scene of slaughter disappeared from before his vision; he 
knelt down by the side of the bleeding corpse, waiting its awaking. After 
three hours of watching, and as the sun sank below the horizon. Tommy 
went to seek his harp, and again sat down beside the remains of his friend, 
playing melancholy airs in order to hasten his awaking, which appeared 
to him long in taking place. While thus employed, sleep stole over his 
own frame, and the charitable hands that removed from the despoilers the 
bodies of the martyrs, catr|ed away Tommy, and laid him on his bed. 
There he remained eight and forty hours in a kind of lethargy, whence, 
however, he awoke with all the appearances of soundness of body and 
mind. But, if health had been restored, reason had fled forever. 

“ In commemoration of his pious madness, a free asylum has been 
granted to him in this house, where he passes the day in silence till each 
afternoon at three o’clock. The moment that hour strikes. Tommy, who 
ordinarily walks slowly, runs to seek his harp, upon which, leaning against 
the ruins of the altar still remaining in the chapel, he plays his friend’s 
favourite airs. The expression of his countenance, on these occasions, 
announces hope; he seems to expect a word of approbation from him 
whose remembrance he cherishes: this hope and this employment continue 
until six o’clock, when he leaves off abruptly, saying ‘ A’ot yet , but to¬ 
morrow he will speak to his child.’ He then kneels down, prays fervently, 
rises with a sigh, and retires softly, upon tiptoe, that he may not disturb 
the imaginary repose of his benefactor. The same affecting scene takes 
place day after day; and, during the intervals, the poor boy’s faculties seem 
completely absorbed, till the fatal hour calls forth the same hopes, destined 
for ever to be chilled by the same disappointment.”* 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that of the 1557 cases admitted at the 
Asylum at Charenlon, and of which the causes of 1375 are assigned, not 
one is attributed to religious doubt, anxiety or perplexity. On the other 
hand, of 678 cases treated at the Massachusetts Lunatic Asylum, at Wor¬ 
cester, no less than 53, equal to 7.81 per cent, are slated to have arisen 
from those causes. 

It is somewhat surprising that there should be so great a difference as 
actually exists, in the Asylums for the insane, in the use of the bath. As 
will have been observed, there was no bathing-room at the Asylum at Ant¬ 
werp; whereas, on the contrary, the apartments of this kind in the institu¬ 
tions at Paris are very extensive. The French, pre-eminently a bathing 
people when in health, are not the less so in sickness, especially in mental 
diseases. The bath and the douche, judiciously applied, must, we believe, 
be of no inconsiderable utility. 

Music has been tried as a curative means in many Asylums. We should 
suppose, a priori, that it might be attended with beneficial results. In or¬ 
der, however, that this should obtain, it must be managed with a most dis¬ 
criminating judgment. It must be adapted to each patient, according as 
he is depressed or exalted; otherwise, the melancholy in the former case 

'Vide Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, by John S. Mcnrcs, L. L. D. Harpers’ 
edition, p. 88 to S3. 
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might be augmented, and the exaltation, in the latter, increased to fury_ 

Esquirol, whose experience in this respect is undoubtedly greater than that 
of any other person now living, remarks, “I have tried it, (music) in every 
manner, and under circumstances the most favourable to success. Some¬ 
times it has irritated the patient even to fury; often it has tended' to divert 
the attention, but 1 cannot say that it has contributed to a cure. It has 
been advantageous to the convalescent.” • * • * 

“ Having made so many partial applications of music, I was desirous of 
attempting it upon many persons, simultaneously. My experiments were 
made during the summer of 1824, and that of 1825. Many distinguished 
musicians of the capital, seconded by the students of the Conservatory of 
Music, assembled at our Asylum (La Salpetriere) many Sabbath-days in 
succession. The harp, the piano, the violin, some wind instruments, and 
some excellent voices, combined to render our concerts as agreeable as 
interesting. & 


“Eighty insane women, chosen by me from the convalescents, the ma¬ 
niacs, the tranquil monomaniacs, and some Ivpemaniacs were commodi- 
ously seated, facing the musicians, in the dormitory of the convalescents. 

* ,* * Air « of al > kinds, of all metres, and upon all keys, 

were played and sung, varying the number and the nature of the instru¬ 
ments. Some great pieces of music were also executed. My patients 
were very attentive, their countenances became animated, the eyes of many 
beamed with additional brilliancy, but all remained tranquil. Some tears 
were shed. Two of the patients asked permission to sing an air, and to 
be accompanied: the request was granted. 

“ This novel spectacle was not without influence upon our unhappy 
patients, but we obtained no cure, not even an amelioration of their men - 
tat condition. After these concerts, each of which lasted two hours the 
musicians went into the apartment among the patients and executed, upon 
wind instruments, various well-known, popular airs, of a martial or senti¬ 
mental character. A great number of the women became excited, exalted at 
the sound of the instruments, and many, among the furious, formed cir¬ 
cles in order to dance. This excitement was transient, and passed off 
almost as soon as the music ceased.” 


After some further observations, the author finally concludes, “ If music 
does not cure, it diverts, and consequently soothes. It produces some 
alleviation, both physical and moral; it is evidently useful to the conva- 
lescent, and consequently it is not necessary to discontinue its use.” 

The human mind is prone to extremes, as the musical chord, which, if 
deviated from the line of tension, recoils to nearly the same extent upon 
the opposite side. And, to pursue the simile, the harmony of the former, 
like that of the latter, is the most agreeable when those extremes are least. 
I he most intimate friend, if once estranged, to the “shame and confusion 
of face of our kind be it spoken, is liable to become the most implacable 
enemy, home physicians, discarding the antiphlogistic, adopt the ever- 
stimulant method of treatment; and others, once accustomed to drugging 
their patients to a most liberal extent, reject this practice and adopt the m- 
nmtessimal principles of homoeopathy. Governments fall from despotism 
into anarchy, and from anarchy return to despotism. In the modern lauda¬ 
ble crusade against distilled spirits, some of the leaders in the cause, the 
hermil-Pelers of the warfare, have banished not only spirits, wine and 
fermented liquors, but tea, coffee, meat and condiments, by their code of 
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dietetics. In all these instances, perhaps, there is a “ golden mean ” 
which is better and wiser than either extreme. In the moral treatment of 
insanity care is required, lest, in the recoil from the barbarity of former 
times, the opposite error be not avoided. 

These remarks have been suggested by the account given by Esquirol 
ol the introduction of theatrical entertainments at Charenton. This was 
done about the year 1805, and continued until 1811. A theatre was con¬ 
structed, comedies, operas and dramas were enacted, and, occasionally 
fire-works were displayed. “Everybody was pleased with it; great and 
sma 1, wise and ignorant, were desirous of being at the exhibition given 
by the lunatics of Charenton. All Paris flocked there for several years- 
some from curiosity, others to judge of the prodigious effects of this admU 
rable means of curing the insane. The truth is, this means effected no 

!; ure ; T .. 1 . e , 0 were t0 witness the exhibition were selected 

by favour. This excited jealousies, quarrels, and bitterness of feeling 
Hence occurred sudden explosions of delirium and returns of mania an°d 
0 ttfy* I hat which passed at Charenton teaches us suflicienllv 

upon this subject. How many were the relapses, how numerous the pa¬ 
roxysms ol fury, provoked by these theatrical representations! Never 
have they exhibited to us patients cured by ibis mode of treatment.” 



